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The Low 


LL along the seaward frontiers of Holland and 

Belgium the Germans have flooded the land. The 
sand dunes are mined. The Belgian frontier has been 
Closed. Daily propaganda reminds the peoples of the Low 
Countries of the “horrors” inflicted by the Allies on 
Normandy. The Nazis expect invasion ; or at least, they 
say they are ready for it. Yet it is not certain that libera- 


liberation comes by sea or by land, or whether it comes 
from a general collapse of the Nazis’ power, it is 
that before very long, the Low Countries will be 

and the Allies will have to deal with the problems 
of liberation. 

In most of the countries of Europe, liberation is bound 
up with very involved and inflamed political problems, 
In Italy a long-established Fascist regime had to be 

In France, a collaborationist Government is 
still.in power and has received in the last four years a 
measure of support: In some of the Balkan countries 
there are rival centres of power, roughly coinciding with 
the Goversiment in exile and on on the spot. In 


hi ‘yet to’ Be SUVA Tn “GH the ‘cestcen and south-eastern 
sel St Piste "ad "any, the 0 future constitutional 
form of the state is still in doubt. with these, 


Countries 


cated and almost serene political outlook. The ease with 
which agreement was recently reached between the 
British and American Governments and the Dutch and 
Belgian Governments on the question of civil administra- 
tion in the Low Countries reflects the straightforwardness 
of their political and administrative situation. Of all the 
countries in Europe, Holland and Belgium are likely to 
cause the Allies the least political inconvenience in the 
hour of liberation. 

In neither of the two states did the Germans succeed 
in setting up a quisling Government, The German mili- 
tary governor is the supreme authority in Belgium, the 
German Commissioner, Seyss-Inquart, in Holland. The 


civil servants and the local authorities in both countries ~ 


have carried on, neither collaborating fully nor resisting. 
In cases of open opposition, the Germans made changes, 
introducing into office men picked from among the col- 
laborationists ; but, by and large, the administrative struc- 
ture of both states has been neutral, under supreme 
German control. 

The scale of active collaboration is very small indeed. 
The Dutch Nazis under Mussert are a discredited and 
hated minority group, their ranks thinned by assassina- 
tion. In Belgium, there are two collaborationist groups. 
The. French-speaking Walloons follow Degrelle and his 
Rexists, the Flemings the Vilaamsche National Vorbond. 
Both movements are small. For example, Degrelle’s efforts 
to recruit a Waffen SS to fight beside the Germans pro- 
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duced barely 2,000 volunteers. Both movements are split 
between “ moderates, 


organisa 1 
Vlamische Arbeitsgemeinschaft among the Flemings— 
who preach the incorporation of Belgium in the Reich. 
Latterly, all the collaborationist movements have dis- 
integrated and many of their members are more busy 
creating alibis for themselves than co-operating with their 
German masters. At no time have they secured anything 
like a popular hold. 


a 


On the other hand, although there has been resistance, 
it has not been on a scale such as would lead to the 
setting up inside each country of an Govern- 
ment whose authority could clash with the Governments 

‘in London. Effective mass resistance depends on the 
existence of two pre-conditions—mass organisations such 
as trade unions, co-operatives and political parties or a 
maquis from which partisan activity can be developed. In 
the Balkans, Poland, Northern Italy and parts of France 
the geographical conditions for a maquis exist. In the 
flat, densely populated plain of the Low Countries, they do 
not. Only in the Ardennes does geography favour resist- 
ance and here a small maquis has come into being. 

The alternative—mass institutions—was destroyed by 
the German invaders. The Dutch and Belgians must not 
be thought less valiant than the Danes because they can- 
not organise a general strike. The Danes were allowed to 
keep their trade unions and political parties. The Low 
Countries lost theirs. Only two organisations retained 
anything like an independent institutional life—the 

Churches and the Universities, and it is significant that in 
both countries, but particularly in Holland, they have 
within the limits imposed by their function organised 
effective opposition—for example, the intransigence of 
both students and professors has compelled the Nazis to 

Close the Dutch Universities. 

_ One last reason for the uncomplicated political outlook 

in the Low Countries is the absence of any profound 
constitutional conflict. In both countries, the monarchy 

- evant the conflict _— its authority undiminished. 

¢ House of Orange is the great symbol of Dutch resis- 
tance, and loyalty to the Queen is absolute from Right 
to Left. The Germans speak ruefully of “Orange Com- 
munists.” In Belgium, the position of the King seemed 
equivocal for a short period in 1940, but his bearing 

through the years of occupation, in which he has been a 


spared them the crisis facing the authoritarian dynasties 
in Italy, Jugoslavia and Greece. Their popularity after 
the war will depend largely on their continued fidelity 
to these institutions. 

The other great political pitfall avoided by Holland 
and Belgium is uncertainty over the future constitution 
of their countries. Both are committed to the model of 
western constitutional i 


are unlikely to bedevil the political ion in th 
of i; Soa po Situation in the hour 


*x 
The relative lack of political difficulties is ly com- 
pensated by the formidable task of acioneie augue. 
tion which awaits the ing Governments. In 
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foundations of their prosperity. Both Holland and Bel. © 
gium were outward-looking. They traded with the western — 
world and were in no way the economic prisoners of 
Europe. The process of fitting them into the German 
war economy has meant drastic reorganisation and drastic 
i i Holland’s light industries, 
which processed raw materials from overseas, have been 
closed down. German concerns have acquired majority 
control in many Dutch firms. Factories have been moved 
from the west to the east of Holland and even over the 
border into Germany and have been subordinated to the 

idiari industrial groups. In agri- 
culture, the rich dairy farming industry, based on im- 
ported fodder, has been restricted to give place to cereals, 
Se ee oe 
tions, swamping i wi t water, wi 
reduce still further the productivity of Dutch farming. 
In Belgium, similar processes have had the same result— 
basic impoverishment, amounting to severe undernourish- 
ment. Agriculture has been diverted from livestock and 
dairy farming to cereals and oil seeds and flax. As the 
German economy became less and less able to supply 
the raw materials needed to carry on Belgian heavy 
industry, output everywhere declined. For example, the 
greatest steel concern, SA Ougrée Marihaye, now operates 
at 27 per cent of its pre-war capacity. 

Finance and currency have been disrupted by the one- 
way traffic in goods set up by the Nazis. Raw materials, 
finished articles, foodstuffs were oa to “ae 
The guilders and francs paid out for these ies are, 
in theory, backed by the mark balances standing to the 
credit of Holland and Belgium in Berlin. In fact, there 
is nothing for them to spent on. This monetary 
“ fav balance” has been swollen by the costs of 
occupation. The result in both countries has been an 
enormously national debt which, as soon as the 
controls—price control, rationing and so forth—imposed 
by the Germans break down,. will result in dangerous 
inflation. So far, the German controls have worked, but 
an enormous black market exists in both countries and 
the system is constantly being disrupted by the theft 
of ration cards, forgeries, the destruction of lists and 
other acts of sshompe- 

Finally in the field of manpower, so drastic has the 
drain of labour been that some observers believe only a 
minority of Holland’s adult men to be still living in 
their own country. The number of Dutchmen working 
abroad has been put as high as half a million. The 
inundations have meant further transfers of population, 
possibly to the Reich. In Belgium, the figure is about 
the same. Belgian workers have been mobilised for work 
in Germany, and as industrial activity declined in Belgium, 
more and more men were transferred to mines and plants 
further east. 


* 


To reverse all the trends introduced by the Germans, 
to unscramble the independent economic. groups 
interests which have been swallowed up in Germany’s 

economic plan; to restore agriculture on the 
basis of imports and by so doing to recover old markets 
find new ones, to resettle a‘large proportion of the 
population—these are only a few. of the problems awaiting 
the Governments of the Low Countries on their return. 


af 
: 


Obviously this legacy of dislocation and ruin will require 
from them the utmost energy, unity and activity. Thus, 
even though no grave politi face them now, 
it would take a very prophet to say that in the 
stress of reconstruction, the political fabric of both 
countries will not be tested to the full. The issue may 
well be that of the proper use of state power and the 
degree to which the urgency of the crisis should over- 
ride the ordi constitutional methods of democracy. 
There has y been a hint of this in the controversy 
which has arisen over the Dutch Government’s decision 
to declare a state of martial law during the first days of 
liberation. It is rumoured that some members of the 
Queen's entourage wish to extend the period emer- 
gency over many months to secure an “ orderly ” return 
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to democratic government. Others see in this a threat to 
the whole idea of democratic government. 
In Belgium before the war, there was a strong body 


of opinion on the Left. more vigorous state 
intervention. The splitting of the Left by the defection 
to the Germans of some of its leaders, such as Henri 
de Man, may have only a very temporary effect, and the 
revival of parliamentary government may soon revive 
the earlier impasse between a Right and a Left, neither 
possessing, an effective majority. 


39 


_In short, the Low Countries face a problem very 
similar to the problem awaiting this country. Can a 
democratic community use the state power in such a 
manner that it ensures a stable and expanding economy 
while retaining personal freedom and the ma of law? 
The degree of devastation and destitution in Holland 
and Belgium make the problem at once more difficult 
and more urgent, but on its solution depends, there as 
here, the continuance of political freedom, national unity 
and internal peace. 


Five Year Plans for All? 


FS far too many years the world chose to ignore the 
economic achievements of the Soviet Union. When 
Hitler attacked in 1941, it was the almost universal 
belief that Russian industry was insufficient to maintain 
in the field an army that could resist the Nazi columns. 
The judgment, as all the world now knows, was about 
as false as it could be. In a very short span of years, it 
is now evident, the backward empire of the Czars has 
been converted into an industrial power of the very first 
‘magnitude, and when this great productive force can be 
turned to peaceful purposes, the Soviet state will have an 

rtunity to show how rapidly the standard of living 
of nearly two hundred million people can be raised. Russia 
has lifted itself by its own bootstraps. 

Under the impression of these mighty events, there 
are signs that opinion in the outside world is now rush- 
ing to an extreme as ridiculously wrong as its previous 
scorn for Russian methods. The opinion is growing up 
that there can be Five Year Plans for all, that it is easy 
for any and every country to follow the Russian example 
and double or treble its national income in ten or fifteen 
years. All that is necessary is to discard capitalist preju- 
dice, to nationalise the banks, and to recruit a planning 
staff. The Bombay Plan, recently reviewed in The 
Economist, is a case in point, praiseworthy in its object, 
but hopelessly naive in its calculations. Some of the 
current talk of the speed with which China, once re- 
deemed from the Japanese invader and free to start its 
Plan, is to become a strong industrial power, provides 
another example. To many people, it is treason and heresy 
to suggest that any more than, at the most, twenty years 
should be allowed for China to attain, in fact, the status 
of a Great Power which is now conferred on paper. Look 
at Russia. They rose in twenty years from the chaos »f 
civil war to be a nation of Hitler-beaters. Why not China 
too? Or again, some of the more impatient of the colonial 
reformers sometimes talk as if it were only the antediluvian 
prejudices of the capitalist order that prevented Nigeria 
from becoming, overnight, another California. 

That public attention should be turned to the possi- 
bility of speeding up the rate of economic progress is all 
to the good. But there is only disillusionment in store if 


the limiting conditions are not realised. For the truth is 
that the conditions which made Stalin’s methods a success 
in Russia are not very easy to reproduce elsewhere. 
Together with a mass of contributory circumstances, 
there are four primary conditions that were essential, 
two economic and two political. It is well worth while 


‘identifying them. 


* 


The essence of the Soviet Five Year Plan is the mas- 
sive investment of capital. The direction of the invest- 
ment may change as the plan develops—from heavy 
industry to light industry to social services—but at every 
stage, the essence of the Plan is that capital shall be 
invested—that is, labour and materials devoted—to dams, 
mines, mills, roads, railways, canals, factories, schools, 
hospitals and the like on a far larger scale than would 
happen in a free economy. If the word had not already 
been pre-empted for another meaning, one would be 
tempted to say that the Soviet economy is capitalist, 
since its basic premise is that the productivity 
of the whole economy can be most rapidly ex- 
panded by the extra-rapid and extra-large creation of 
capital resources. 

But the labour and the materials devoted to this accre- 
tion of capital have to come from somewhere. Poor and 
undeveloped countries invariably have “full employ- 
ment ”—they have to—so that there is no margin of un- 
used resources that can be mobilised for the purpose. 
Loans can be raised abroad, but they are likely to be 
small relatively to the size of a whole national economy. 
And in any event this was not the Russian method. 

There is only one other source from which the labour 
and materials needed for the capital construction can be 
drawn. That is from the consumption of the people. The 
theory of the Five Year Plan is that, by cutting down 
consumption in the present and devoting the resources 
thus saved to a very rapid growth of capital equipment, 
the total output of the economy can be expanded and, in 
due course, the absolute level of consumption can be 
restored—that is, provided it is not necessary to step 
aside to prepare for defence against Nazi attack. In the 
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consumption 
scheme, without which it could not proceed. 
From this analysis can be deduced the first economic 
pre-condition of a Five Year Plan, Soviet-style. There 


capital. This is as much as to say that, in the poorest 
countries, such as India or China, or the tropical colonies, 
a self-supporting Plan is next to impossible. In India, 
despite the fabulous wealth of a handful of maharajahs 
and industrialists, there is no margin ; in China even less. 
The resources that could be obtained by a compression 
of consumption in those countries would be so small as 
to have no perceptible effect on the total output. Coun- 
tries such as these necessarily rely on externai assistance 


to get their start, and éxternal ee oe 
such windfalls as India’s war-time sterling is 
inevitably small. Other countries, where there is a margin, 
can hope to implement an autonomous plan only 
to the extent that they do, in fact, mobilise that i 
Dams and factories can only be built by labour and 
materials, and no amount of paper planning or of finan- 
cial manipulation will provide the labour and materials 
if they continue to be used for current consumption. 
The second economic pre-condition is sufficiently 
obvious. After the resources have been provided by cut- 
ting down consumption, there must be reason to hope 
that their application to the formation of capital will raise 
the total output quickly. It may be reasonable to impose 
sacrifices of consumption for ten or fifteeen years pro- 
vided they can then be put back with interest, but if the 
process were spread over many more years of lowered 
standards of living, it might be very difficult to justify. 
In short, the yield on the investment, calculated in real 
terms, must be good. Or in techncial language, the mar- 
ginal productivity of capital must be high. In Russia, 
clearly, it has been very high. But it does not follow that 
it would be equally high elsewhere. It could hardly be 
expected to be so high in an economically mature 
country, already equipped wtih the more obvious forms 
of capital. Nor would it necessarily be high in an unde- 
veloped country. Russia, after all, has enormous natural 
resources which other countries do not enjoy, and the 
Russian people are at such a stage of development that 
they can quickly adapt themselves to new methods. This 
* The argument can be illustrated numerically. The following 
figures do not purport to be a representation of what naturally 
happened in Russia or elsewhere. They are rather a schematic 
representation of the theory of Five Year Planning. The figures 
are intended to be units of real resources, and ‘they show the 
distribution of a nation’s output between the three categories 
of consumption, of Government requirements (other than capital) 


and of capital formation. The year P is that in which the 
Plan begins :— 
P P P 
Year : minus 1 P plus5 plus 10 plus 15 
Resources devoted 
to: 


Consumption... 88 70 75 85 ; 105 
Government ... . 10 12 15 20 20 
Fea ae 2 18 25 30 35 
Total output ..... 100 100 115 135 160 


These figures assume, as is not unreasonable, that the invest- 
ment in capital equipment of as much as 18 per cent. of a nation’s 
total output would raise the total of that output by 15 per cent 
in the first five years. Thereafter the proportionate return, in 
mereased output, for the investment of resources in capital, 
gradually declines. The essential point to notice is that the 
merease in total output is only achieved at the cost of a severe 
reduction of consumption in the early years which, in this 
example, is not recouped until the third five-year period. 
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tion is, of course, a necessity. If the wanted to 
save so large a part of their t is, to consume 
so small a fraction of what they would 


of peril, a free electorate would be resolute in 

that the end justified the means. This cannot, of course, 
be dogmatically asserted ; but at least the Planners should 
realise that they must assume either a dictatorial regime 
or willingness of a free electorate to put up with a 
substantial lowering of the standard of living for quite 
a long time. 

The second political condition is that the Government 
must be not only willing, but also able, to impose a re- 
duction in consumption. Whether or not the electorate— 
that is, the collectivity of individ es the 
policy, the means must be compulsion—that is the 
single individual can be given no choice. This 
lesson has been so clearly taught by the war that it 
requires no further proof. But the restraint of consump- 
tion is an extremely difficult administrative operation. Not 
only must the limited supplies be parcelled out equitably 
—which means that the black market must be stamped 
out—but steps must also be taken to prevent a surfeit 
of € money causing inflation—which means 
heavy taxation and all the paraphernalia of a savings 
campaign. These are tasks that can only be carried out 
in countries where there is a large, efficient and honest 
body of public servants. Once again, it is a requirement 
that cannot be met everywhere. 

All four of the conditions were present in 
Russia. The method of the Five Year Plan was admirably, 
if ruthlessly, suited to Russian conditions, and the world 
now admires the results. Nazi Germany is another case 
in point and the world, if it hardly admires the result, is 
nevertheless to considerable trouble to batter down 
the very efficient and productive machine that was built 
by the Nazi planners. : 

But it is difficult to think of many other cases in which 
all the requirements could be met. The need for rapid 
progress is certainly greatest in countries like India and 
Chien, aht-de alee Se vony olanene to believe that there 
was an solution for their economic problems. But 
unfortunately it is precisely in these countries that the 
conditions are most difficult to create. And in those 
richer countries where the economic. conditions can be met, 
the political difficulties are great. Some people will draw 
from an analysis of the facts the conclusion that demo- 


cratic methods must go if they hamper planning on the 
Russian scale. Others will prefer to conclude that a demo- 
cracy must be content with the slower of economic 
progress (albeit faster than under laisser fare 
conditions) that is when the ing does not 
abrogate freedom of choice for the individual. Either of 


these positions is logical. The one illogicality is to hold 
that the Russian pace of economic progress (even if, on 
other grounds, it were possible in the country concerned) 


can be combined with the methods of agreement and 
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The Trumpet Blowers 


IMES have changed since the Ministry of Informa- 
tion was Public Whipping Boy Number One, the 
butt of press, Parliament and public. To-day it is not 
only accepted as part of the wartime furniture, along 
with rationing, controls and fire-watching, but is re- 
if not with affection, at any rate with tolerance 
by those who come in contact with it. This is partly the 
result of growing up. The Ministry, as Mr Bracken said, 
is no longer “a nest of amateur singing birds” ; it now 
has a song worth singing, and above all it has a Minister 
who knows how to deal with Fleet Street. One of the 
most remarkable features of last week’s debate in the 
House of Commons—the first for two years—was the 
unanimity with which Members of Parliament, including © 
the journalist MPs, showered bouquets on Mr Bracken 
and his staff, bouquets which the Minister, in a witty, 
almost Churchillian speech, acknowledged and gracefully 
passed on to his colleagues. 5 

Most of the Members who had come to praise the 
Ministry had also come to bury it. Led by Mr Burgin, 
whose main theme was “ We don’t want to lose you, but 
we think you ought to go,” there was a strong demand 
that the Ministry should disband with the cease-fire order. 
Wartime information has necessarily become a com- 
modity, subject if not to rationing, at least to control. 
Journalists, especially news editors, while appreciating 
the security reasons for control, feel that official hand- 
outs and censorship cramp their style and are nostalgic 
for the days of the free-for-all scramble for news. Many 
of the people, including powerful sections of the press, 
who are most anxious for the demise of the Ministry 
of Information, are also in favour of a speedy lifting of 
all Government controls. 

It seems clear, however, that some form of news 
control will have to be continued after the war. The war 
against Japan, outrunning the German war, will not only 
require a censorship, probably less rigid since the enemy 
will be farther away, but may also need “ putting across ” 
to the people, a anxious to get back to normal 
and, unless they have friends and relations in the Far 
Eastern theatre, not intimately affected. Further, and 
this is a more important factor, the public has already 
been warned that controls and rationing will have to 
last for some time after the war. To explain the reasons 
for continued restriction, for possible shortages of food 
and materials, in short, the need for continued discipline 
and ordered transition, the Government will still need 
its Channels of publicity. 

But as soon as the safety of the state is no longer in 
question, the censorship functions of the MOI will, and 
should, wither away. By far the largest proportion of 
the Ministry’s staff is engaged in censorship, either of 


letters (the Postal and Telegraph Censorship employs . 


Over 12,000) or of news. The prolongation of any censor- 
ship of either kind for a day longer than was necessary 
would be intolerable. There is, it is true, often a tendency 
to exaggerate the degree of press censorship. What goes 
into a paper is, rightly, left to the good sense of Editors 
—the fact that editorial policy is often dictated by news- 
Paper proprietors is irrelevant to this argument. The 
extent to which freedom of the press has in fact been 
Preserved in wartime—freedom to print, comment, 
interpret and criticise—has been remarkable, but the 
sooner the complete freedom of the press from Govern- 
ment control can be restored, the better. 


* 


_ Once the Ministry of Information has been shorn of 
its negative, censorship functions, what would there be 
left for it to do? The Ministry’s tasks in the field of 

publicity might be described broadly as being, 
first, to tell the public what the Government wants it 
to know, and secondly, to tell the Government what the 
public thinks. : 


Into the first category fall the majority of the Ministry’s 
Home activities ; book publications, press relations, lec- 
tures and meetings, films, advertising, and the reference 
division. It acts, theoretically at least, as a funnel for 
Government information. At one stage there was a 
tendency to wish all types of Government publicity on 
to the Ministry, which would have turned the funnel into 
a hopeless bottleneck. But the day-to-day handling of 
publicity is much better left to the appropriate public 
relations departments of the various Ministries. These 
have been greatly expanded since the war and perform 
a very necessary function, releasing news to the press, 
answering enquiries, arranging conferences, providing 
facilities and in general maintaining liaison between their 
department and the public. These functions are per- 
formed with varying degrees of efficiency and courtesy. 
Sometimes a newspaperman is made to feel that a great 
favour is being conferred on him, sometimes he has 
information thrust upon him, often he meets a stone 
wall of reticence, while some PROs seem to regard it as 
their_main mission in life to boost their Ministers. The 
MOT has in practice little to do with these day-to-day 
departmental activities, though it has to know broadly 
what is going on. It generally handles news of a wider 
or non-departmental character—the Hot Springs Con- 
ference, the Beveridge Report and the Employment White 
Paper are instances. On balance the various relationships 
involved in this rather complex system—those between 
the public relations departments and the press, between 
the PROs and MOTI, and between the MOI and the press, 
have worked satisfactorily. But if, after the war, the 
Departments retain their own publicity organs, the need 
for a separate Ministry of Information, except for co- 
ordinating or reference functions, will be correspondingly 
smaller. 

Two fields in which the Ministry of Information has 
been pre-eminently successful are the production of 
books and films, and the advantages of having a central 
body for this type of publicity are indisputable. The 
Ministry’s books, commissioned by and written for 
different Service or Home departments, have been best 

sellers—over 23 million have been sold in this country 
alone—they are imaginatively produced, readable, often 
brilliantly illustrated and have done a great deal to stimu- 
late popular interest and knowledge of the Services. The 
work of the Crown Film Unit rightly earned high praise 
in the debate. Though Mr Bracken rejected the title 
“ documentary ” as “ dreary,” British film producers have 
been the pioneers of the documentary technique. Both 
the books and the films should continue in peacetime, 
if the public is to be adequatcly informed of the state’s 
activities. In particular, there is a strong casg for state 
subvention and production of the right kind of short 
films, which have a far-reaching educational and social 
value, and should not be left entirely to commercial 
enterprise. But these two activities by themselves would 
not justify the existence of a special Ministry. 

The Ministry’s activities in arranging lectures and 
meetings, mainly through its regional offices, will hardly 
be necessary after the war. As and when the black-out 
is lifted, halls become available and political activity is 
revived, there will be less demand for Government- 
sponsored enlightenment. Such matters are best left to 
individual initiative and to the Workers’ Educational 
Association, debating societies and organisations of 
various political complexions. The extent to which 
Government control should be exercised over broad- 
casting in peacetime is an enormous subject in itself. But 
if there is to be such control at all, it should be remote 
and indirect, through the nomination of the Governors 
of the BBC. This also hardly requires the existence of 
a Mimstry. 

About the other side of the Ministry’s work, inter- 
preting the public to the Government, much less is 
heard. After the outcry over “ Cooper’s Snoopers” early 
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in the war, the Ministry took fright, but its Wartime 
Social Survey does an honest and useftil job for the 
Government. The Survey’s services are available to any 
department, but its main investigations have been for the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Food, testing con- 
sumer reactions to food and clothes rationing, shopping 
difficulties, quality and supplies of goods. Its staff are all 
trained social science investigators. The Survey does not 
touch “morale” or ‘politics. If the Government is to 
assume an increasing responsibility for social welfare, 
health, housing and employment generally, it will clearly 
need to pay attention to consumer research. 

There are thus a number of domestic information func- 
tions which can and should be performed after the war, 
both centrally and regionally. They would, however, 
hardly justify the existence of a whole separate Ministry, 
which might be too like creating a permanent Ministry 
of Propaganda. But there is no reason why a central 
information department should not be set up, as a part 
of the Cabinet Secretariat, including on its staff competent 
professional journalists, publicists and social science 
experts, equal in status and working on similar lines to 
the Central Statistical Office. The question of salaries 
will obviously have to be reviewed, if the best men 
are to be attracted, but this point applies generally to 
Civil Service recruitment. Such a solution would give 
the best of both worlds. As part of the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, the Central Information Office would speak with 
authority on Government policy and plans, and it would 
be small enough not to become bureaucratic or unwieldy. 

On the foreign side, there is an even stronger case for 
retaining the overseas functions of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. In wartime the Ministry has had to tell the world 
about Britain’s war effort and achievements and has had 
to work not only in neutral countries, to counter the blast 
of the German propaganda machine, but in Allied 
countries which have only a vague idea about this country. 

The British Information Service in the United States 
has, on the whole, worked effectively. Originally there 


NOTES OF 


The Russian Offensive 


The Soviet offensive in Byelorussia has developed into 
one of the most decisive campaigns of the war. The historian 
will probably class it with the battle of Stalingrad and the 
crossing of the Dnieper. A fortnight after their first attacks 
on Vitebsk, Orsha and Mogilev, the Russians now stand 
roughly two hundred miles to the west of their starting 
points. Minsk, the capital of Byelorussia, fell to the attackers 
with surprising speed ; and the drive from Minsk westwards 
began immediately after the city’s capture. There is no 
doubt that large German forces have been routed. This is 
shown by ¢he high number of prisoners—including many 
German generals—taken by the Russians. The morale of the 
German soldiers seems. to have given signs of being even 
below the standard of last winter. The advance from Byelo- 
russia gives the Soviet the chance to strike in 
two main directions. One thrust southwards towards Barano- 
wicze opens the way to Brest Litovsk, on which a second 
from Kowel, now evacuated by the S, May soon 
converge. These operations may be regarded as the first 
moves in the battle of central Poland. The other direction 
is from Minsk and Polotsk towards Vilna and Dvinsk, the 
two bases from which the Russians may attempt to drive 
a broad wedge between East Prussia and the German forces 
in the Baltic area. It has still to be seen for how long the 
present rate of the advance—15 miles a day—can be kept 
up. But there is no reason why their “conveyor belt” 
system of supply should not enable the Soviet armies to 


press forward continuously during the greater part of the 
summer, 


* * * 


“A Somewhat Lengthy Affair ”’ 


' The Prime Minister told the whole story of the flying 
bomb on Thursday, or rather the story of a major battle 


that has been going on, unseen, for over a year—engaging 
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was a tendency to “write up” this country, which wa; _ 


not well received in sophisticated American newspape; 
offices, but latterly more effective and subtler method; 


have been used, and the main reliance now is on the 


prompt and efficient answering of requests for informa- 
tion. In Russia, too, the Ministry’s efforts have been well 
rewarded. “ British Ally ” now sells some 50,000 copies. 
The building up of international understanding is impor- 
tant in wartime. After the war, when the bonds of fighting 
a common enemy kave disappeared and political and 
economic friction may develop, it will be even more vital, 
Again, it is probably not necessary to have a special 
Ministry to look after foreign press and propaganda, 
functions which fall properly within the sphere of the 
Foreign Office. The most logical course would be t 
reorganise the Foreign e, setting up separate 
departments for publicity, trade and intelligence, under 
the general aegis of the Forei Secretary, but 
allowing to each a considerable degree of executive 
independence. ; 
But whatever form of machinery is evolved for stating 
* Britain’s case, the really important thing is to have a case 
to state, and to state it in the right way. The end of this 
war, to judge from the example of Italy and the French 
popular movement, will see a revival of liberal, left-wing, 
progressive—possibly intensely nationalist—Governments 
in Europe. Publicity aimed at the of Government 
which ruled Europe after the war, a to interest 
limited aristocratic or ambassadorial circles, would not 
only fall flat, but would do this country untold harm. 
Publicity should also be truthful. A description of Eng- 
land in the 1930's, which failed to mention Jarrow or 
Merthyr Tydfil, would have been untruthful, but the real 
story would not have enhanced this country’s reputation. 
Wartime social achievement has been creditable, and can 
be faithfully recorded, without ‘gloss or embellishment, 
and, provided that the right aims and policy are pursued 
after the war, the national trumpets can be blown fear- 
lessly and with pride. 


THE WEEK 


a large part of Allied air strength and of Germany’s indus- 
trial resources—ever since it was learned that the enemy 
was developing a large long-range rocket. Bombing upset 
his preparations for the discharge of both the rockets 
and the smaller flying bombs ; and in the event, still under 
bombing, he has been reduced to the discharge of about 
100 to 150 of the latter every twenty-four hours. Each weighs 
a ton, and when it is considered that a very considerable 
proportion of those discharged are intercepted, the rela- 
tively light weight of this “trying and worrisome ” attack 
is evident. Even casualties, though grievous, are not heavy. 
Deaths amount to one per bomb (that is, per ton) dis- 
patched, and the ratio of deaths to hospital cases is 1: 3. 
Mr Churchill did not underestimate either the effect or 
the duration of the attack. It may be “a somewhat lengthy 
affair.” But life in London (née Southern England) will go 
on as it has done since the bombardment started—unless 


b : 

no ties in London may leave if they will; but for the 
most part, as Mr Churchill advised, they will carry on 
and make the best of it under this “ harassing fire.” 


w * * 


A Victory for the Danes 


In a trial of strength between the Danish people and 
the German forces of occupation, the Danes have secured 
a remarkable victory. After 1 
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come out on strike. The Germans postponed the curfew 
from 8 until 11 p.m. on June 20th, but this small con- 
cession had no effect. The strike spread, and by June 30th 
it had become general, involving 400,000 people, and it was 
spreading to the provinces. The Germans attempted to 
force the people back to work by terror. A state of siege was 
declared ; the city was cut off from the countryside ; all 
the services—gas, water, electricity—were suspended, and 
fighting broke out in the streets. At the same time the 
German authorities tried to negotiate a return to work with 
the Danish leaders. By this time, although the body repre- 
senting Denmark’s small resistance movement, the Danish 
Freedom Council, had not been responsible for declaring 
the strike, it had started to back it and had formulated four 
demands as a condition of a return to work. The Schal- 
burgcorps must go ; the state of emergency must be lifted ; 

gen must be free to communicate with the outside 
world, and the municipal services must be restored. Finally, 
no one should be penalised for their part in the strike. 
Negotiations continued between the Germans and the 
Danish leaders. When, on July 2nd, Dr Best agreed to 
call off the emergency and restore the services, the leaders 
of the Employers’ Federations and the Trade Unions 
togther with the Mayor of Copenhagen appealed to the 
people to end their strike. They preferred to follow the 
lead given by the Danish Freedom Council, and only when 
the Germans accepted all four conditions did the general 
strike come to an end. 


* * * 


The German Defeat 


How can one explain so complete a local defeat for 
the German authorities in Denmark? They, after all, had 
all the advantages of overwhelming military strength on 
their side. The first reason is, of course, the fact that the 
Germans are on the verge of defeat in the war. They know 
it and the Danes know it, and the knowledge vitally affected 
the psychological atmosphere in which the strike took place. 
Another reason is the important réle Denmark plays in the 

economy. As the strike spread outwards from 
Copenhagen, it began to affect farms, co-operatives, dairies 
and agricultural processing plants. Had it spread further and 
lasted longer, it might have affected Germany’s food supply. 
The decisive reason, however, is the fact that in Denmark 
the old forms of democratic society survived the German 
occupation. The Nazis are paying the price for trying to 
make Denmark into a model protectorate. They left the 
trade unions, they left the employers’ federations and the 
municipal authorities. The Danes did not feel that their 
whole way of life had been pulverised out of existence and, 
with it, the power to react in the accustomed manner of 
free men. When the provocations offered by the occupying 
authorities and their Danish jackals in the Schalburgcorps 
became intolerable, the Danish workers possessed, in their 
trade unions, instruments through which to organise mass 
action. Thus their successful strike has a moral beyond the 
immediate issue of military occupation. One of the greatest 
safeguards of freedom is the existence of a plurality of insti- 
tutions expressing the purposes of the citizens and inde- 
pendent of the state. When they disappear, the power to 
act independently goes with them. 


* * * 


To Balance or Not > 


The references to budgetary policy in the White 
Paper on Employment Policy were described in The 
Economist as the fruit of the Treasury’s wrestling with its 
conscience. The struggle goes on and it is still difficult 
to tell which doctrine is on top. The White Paper, it will 
be recalled, stated, among a great many other things, that 

the policies proposed in this Paper . . . certainly do not 

contemplate any departure from the principle that the Budget 

must be balanced over a longer period. 
But the effect of this was largely nullified by a succeeding 
paragraph suggesting that it was the relation of the: debt 
burden to the national income that really mattered. The 
Second round came with the Chancellor’s speech in the 
employment debate. Once again, there was a flat-footed 
Statement qualified by an aside. The flat-footed statement 
was that it was a cardinal poirit in Government policy that 
budgets must be balanced over a period, whatever happened 
to them from year to year. The aside was an underlining 
of the advantages to be derived from increasing productive 


debt while dead-weight debt was being written off—which 
leaves in the mind the query whether the service of 
“ productive” debt is supposed to come into the balanced 
budget. Another variant came when Sir John Anderson 
spoke on the third reading of the Finance Bill. 


_ I developed this matter to some extent [said the Chancellor] 
in a speech on the Government’s employment policy, and I 
then pointed out, and I think it is worth repeating, that we 
ought to look at the National Debt in relation to the growth 
of the national income. We ought, in turn, to consider the 
growth of the national income in relation to the growth of 
automatic burdens. Expansion of the national income might 
render us indifferent to a proportionate expansion of the 
National Debt, but we must beware, because we have to 
- consider how far the national income may be already mort- 
gaged. I pointed out the increasing burden which the 
taxpayers of this country will, inevitably, have to bear, in 
consequence of the increasing proportion of aged persons in 
the community. ; 
Here, then, would appear to be a new doctrine: that all is 
well provided the sum of the debt charge plus’ other 
“automatic burdens,” especially old age pensions, does not 
rise relatively to the national income. This variant, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, would permit quite a lot 
of deficit financing, and in the long run as‘ well as the 
short. What is one to make of these various utterances? 
The purpose of setting them down here is not in the least 
to embarrass the Chancellor or to challenge him to play 
the futile game of verbal consistency. Somewhere in these 
equivocations there is embedded a principle that may well 
be vital to the whole policy of full employment, which 
(unless we are uncommonly lucky) cannot be pursued to 
success within a regime of balanced budgets—at least in 
the ordinary meaning of the words. It is very important that 
the public should know what the Government really means. 


* * * 


Resettlement 


Mr Bevin announced last week, in reply to a parlia- 
mentary question, that a special service, under the control 
of the Ministry of Labour, was to be set up to give advice 








The merry 
monarch 
had a bright 


idea... 


He made good the deficiences in his budget by personal 
borrowing from those early bankers, the City goldsmiths, on 
terms which were highly satisfactory—to His Majesty! No 
wonder the limits of the Royal Prerogative took so much 
thrashing out in Charles II’s days. Subsequent and more en- 
lightened Governments have deemed it wise to encourage 
the ‘Banker, with the result that today the advantages 
of a complete banking service are available to every citizen. 
The Westminster Bank with its network of branches 
offers you the security and convenience of a Current or 
Deposit Account, while its Trustee Department offers the 
testator the advantages of corporate executorship. Call and 
discuss these and other services with your local Manager. 
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urged that the local machinery should be set up well in 


itself has been fully foreseen. He said that the function 
of the resettlement advice offices 
will be to give advice and information to all men and women 
released from the Forces or from other forms of war service, 


But it will not be only a question of the resettlement of 
ex-Service men and women. The underlying emotion of 
every citizen at present, whether he or she is in the forces, 
on war work or evacuated, is the desire to go back home. 
But it is essential for the Government’s plans for re- 
construction that this desire should not get the upper hand 5; 
otherwise even the dubious principle of “ first in, first out,” 
will be lost in “all change.” The longer the war lasts, the 
more necessary it is to bring home to every individual 
citizen the fact that the order to “stay put” with the 
“cease fire” applies to him or her. In this atmosphere 
of being at school in the holidays the Government will have 
to contend with a host of civilian problems—the re- 
establishment of family life ; the provision of homes and 
furniture for the bombed and those who have never had 
them ; the reopening of small businesses as well as those 
belonging particularly to the armed Forces, including the 
great band of prisoners of war. Resettlement is not, there- 
fore, simply a matter of helping those on war service to 
settle down in peacetime occupations. It will be a major 
armistice problem, affecting in one way or another the 
whole nation. The Minister of Labour may be the best 
Minister to be responsible for policy, and his Department 
has the advantage of having a local staff with wide ex- 
perience in welfare work. But he would do well to have 
advising him a committee of men and women who have 
made social welfare a speciality. The resettlement that will 
be necessary is a task that no Government Department 


has had to undertake before, and it will require a skilled 
staff. 


* * * 
“ They” and “We”’ 


It is satisfactory to learn that the resettlement advice 

are to be specially selected and trained for the job. 

They will be expected to have a good knowledge of the 
social sciences and economics, of central and local govern- 
ment, and of the range of statutory and voluntary social 
services (the kind of subjects in fact that are included 
in the London School of Economics Social Science course). 
Recruitment to the service, though mainly from the 
Ministry’s present staff, will not be confined to it. People 
with experience of social service work may also be taken 
on and special consideration will be given, as Lord Nathan 
in fact emphasised, in his earlier welfare and resettlement 
proposals, to ex-Service men and women, who are likely 
to handle the problems of -other ex-Service people with 
tact and sympathy. It is also especially important—and 
consultations are now going on with the National Council 
of Social Service and other voluntary organisations—that 
the new service should neither overlap nor compete with 
the work of the Citizen’s Advice Bureaux. The CABs are 
voluntary agencies ; one of their main functions in the early 
stages of the war was to help evacuated people find their’ 
feet in Strange surroundings. Since the war, they have 
grown rapidly and widened their scope. They now not only 
act as a kind of post office between the different depart- 
ments, but also deal with a great variety of questions, 
touching all sections of the community, many of which 
would never be taken to Government officials. The Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux will be the first to welcome the official 
recognition that there is need to advise the citizen; to help 
him ‘find his way in the maze of Government and local 
departments ; to understand and fill up’ forms; and to 
give advice on personal problems in a friendly and non. 
bureaucratic manner—in other words to bridge the gap 


between “ They” and “ We.” 


+ 
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The Monetary Conference 


The International M Conference was formally 
opened at Bretton Woods last turday and this week ha 
got down to business with commendable speed. A welcoming 
message from President Roosevelt set the key for the dis- 
cussions by emphasising the infectious nature of economic 
instability in any one country and by arguing that “the 
economic health of every country is a proper matter for the 
concern of all its neighbours, near and distant.” The Presi- 
dent went on to stress the fact that any international 
monetary mechanism must serve a dynamic and soundly 
expanding world economy, for only in such a framework 
“can the living standards of individual nations be advanced 
to levels which will permit the full realisation of our hopes 
for the future.” The opening address was made by Mr 
Morgenthau, who had previously been unanimously elected 
president of the Conference. It was, in the main, a plea for 
creating some ordered system of international monetary rela- 
tions because there was no greater menace to world peace 
than monetary instability, which destroyed the basis of world 
trade, created unemployment and depression and led to 
economic aggression. After these preliminaries the Con- 
ference split itself up into three Commissions: the first to 
deal with the monetary proposals, taking as its agenda the 
proposals for setting up an International Monetary Fund ; 
the second to discuss the proposals for setting up a United 
Nations bank for reconstruction and development ; the third, 
a “remnants department,” to cover any subject outside the 
scope of the first two commissions—for example, the place 
of silver in the new international monetary order. 


* * * 


White and Keynes Commissions 


The first Commission is under the chairmanship of 
Mr Harry White, of the US Treasury. It has itself been split 
up into four committees, each of them dealing with a par- 
ticular aspect of the Monetary Fund ; 
White, in a speech to the first plenary session of the Com- 
mission, spoke for the Fund as a permanent co-operative 
institution designed to promote exchange stability, to assure 
multilateral payment facilities, to help lessen international 
disequilibrium and to give confidence to member countries. 
The second ission, dealing with the reconstruction 
bank proposals, has been put under the chairmanship of 
Lord Keynes. In launching his Commission on its labours 
Lord Keynes gave a brief summary of the reconstruction 
bank project which, he said, owed much to the initiative 
and ability of the US Treasury. It would be the duty of 
the proposed bank, by wise and prudent lending, to promote 
a policy of expansion in the world economy—but “ expan- 
sion” in a sense in which that term was the exact opposite 
of inflation. The bank would make direct loans to member 
countries, but the greater part of its capital would be used 
to serve as a reserve fund to guarantee private loans, thus 
making exceptional loan risks attractive to the open market 
and securing reasonable terms for the borrowers. Lord 
Keynes emphasised that the proceeds of such loans would 
be available for purchases in any member country. He 
admitted that the United States would probably have to 
provide most of the actual “cash” involved in these loan 
operations, but added that the risk would be shared by all 
Participating countries and pointed to this distinction 
between the subscribers of money and the takers of risk as 
one of the attractive novelties of the scheme.’ He was also 
at pains to point out that the bank would not tread on any 
toes. It weuld not compete with UNRRA because it would 
come into the reconstruction picture only after UNRRA had 
provided the first aid of relief and rehabilitation. It would 
not compete with private investment banks or with public 
financial markets, since no transaction would be undertaken 
without the approval of the banking authorities of all the 
countries concerned. Unanimous governmental consent 
would also be required. Indeed, it is apparent that so much 
attention has been paid to safeguards that it is legitimate to 
wonder how large a volume of capital will actually be pro- 
vided. But, within the measure of the possibilities, it may be 
that the world bank will be even more valuable than the 
currency fund, since the resources it provides can be directly 
applied to productive purposes. 

* * * 


The Place of Silver 


The third Commission is under the chairmanship of 
Sefior Eduardo Suarez, the head of the Mexican delegation. 
If only for this reason, it is likely to be very much concerned 
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with the problem of silver. The Mexican delegation has 


tabled proposals for giving silver a recognised place in the 
Monetary Fund scheme. The Mexicans, on this issue, have 
found allies in the silver lobby of Congress. A letter sent 
to President Roosevelt by the chairman of the Senate Silver 
Committee asserts that the plan for post-war mo 
stabilisation published by the US Treasury suffers from the 
“basic organic defect” that no place is assigned in it to 
silver. It is urged that parities for the currencies of member 
comma should - Sand 70: sorta of silver as well as of 
gold. This proposal hé ady been opposed by the US 
delegation. The principal Chinese delegate, for his part, has 
explained that China was not particularly interested in silver 
as an international currency stabiliser, pointing out that 
China had done without silver since 1935, and that the 
managed currency system operated after the demonetisation 
of silver had worked efficiently, until it was dislocated as a 
result of Japamese aggression. The chances of silver 
emerging from the Conference with increased monetary 
status are less than slender ; but everything suggests that it 
will occupy more than its fair share of the discussions. 


* * 


Finland’s Fatal Hour 


Of all the satellites of Germany, Finland was until 
recently the only one that could attempt to justify its policy 
on the ground that it was waging a “separate war” against 
Russia—still remaining independent from the Reich, and 
even at heart hostile to the New Order. The Finns had a 
genuine grievance against Russia after the war of 1939-1940. 
Even so, their participation in Hitler’s crusade was a grave 
and grievous error, to say the least, whatever mitigating cir- 

‘cumstances they may hitherto have been able to plead. The 

new Finnish-German agreement, concluded during Ribben- 
trop’s visit to Helsinki, and the appearance of new German 
troops in southern Finland have radically changed the situa- 
tion. By refusing to conclude a separate armistice with 
Russia, the Finns have themselves entirely exploded the 
excuse of their separate war. With suicidal folly the 
Linkomies Government has chosen this moment, when the 
Russians threaten completely to cut off the Germans in the 
Baltic area, to assert their solidarity with Berlin. The 
double-faced role of the Finnish Social Democrats is strik- 
ing. At first, they registered a verbal protest against the 
new commitments of the Government. Then they decided 
not to withdraw their Ministers from the Cabinet, which 
means that, in fact, they agreed to share in the responsibility 
for continuing the war. This decision can in no way be 
justified by invoking “the will of the people.” Neither the 
people nor Parliament had been consulted by the Govern- 
ment, about the fatal step it decided to take. The rupture 
of diplomatic relations between the United States and Fin- 
land may perhaps still act as a last minute warning and 
restraint. It may bring home to the Finns what they stand 
in imminent peril of losing. 


* * * 


Polish Citizenship 


western Ukraine and western Byelorussia), and serving 
with the Soviet armies, will have the right to choose Polish 
citizenship. 
a Polish-Russian agreement. Wherever the new frontier 
between Poland and Russia may ultimately be drawn it 
is essential that the population of the disputed territory 
should be given the right to choose Polish or Soviet citizen- 
ship. The right of option is an elementary principle of 
justice observed in all the territorial transfers that have 
taken place in modern times. But the meaning of the Soviet 
Government’s decree is not quite clear. It contains a great 
many qualifications. First of all, the right of choice is 


be interpreted as an inducement for Poles to join the Soviet 
Army or, more accurately, the Polish units under General 
Berling. Properly, of course, the right of choice should 
not be regarded as a reward for military service ; either it 
belongs to every Pole in eastern Poland or to none. Secondly, 
those Poles who were Soviet citizens even before 1939, 


is may perhaps be regarded as a step towards _ 


45 


right of exit. It is more likely, perhaps, that the measure 
is meant for the benefit of those Soviet officers of Polish 
descent who have been detailed to serve with the Polish 
Army in Russia. If this is so, then again the decree may be 
interpreted as reflecting the desire of the Russians to make 
the Polish-Russian army attractive to Poles. In that case, the 
decree might not have much to do with the more funda- 
mental issue of the choice of citizenship. Finally, who is 
going to grant Polish citizenship to those who choose it? At 
present the Russians recognise no Polish Government ; and, 
in any case, all that the Soviet Government can do in law 
is to free individuals from Soviet citizenship. Only a Polish 
Government can recognise them as Polish citizens. The 
crux is still the absence of diplomatic relations between 
Russia and Poland. 


+ * * 


Brake on Planning? 


Apart from complaints that the proposed procedure 
for acquiring sites is still not sufficiently speedy, the 
objection of local authorities to the new Town and Country 
Planning Bill is largely financial, Here their doubts 
fall under two heads. In the first place, there is the argu- 
ment which Lord Latham has summarised by saying that 
the 1939 prices which were promised as a ceiling have 
turned out to be a floor. Some land has fallen in value since 
1939, but authorities will apparently have to pay the full 
1939 price for it. But on the other side of the account must 
be set the land which has appreciated during the war, but 
which is not covered by the Bill’s special provisions for 
rises in value. The justice done by the Bill to both owners 
and authorities is rough, but justice none the less. The 
second objection of the local authorities is that the aid to be 
given by the Treasury is inadequate, and this is perhaps 
worthier of consideration. The authorities are faced with the 
fact that the more spacious they make their plans, the more 
slowly will they get a full return for their outlay—and in 
some cases the less return will they get. If a “ blitzed ” area 
in the centre of a town is rebuilt in a broad and ambitious 
way, with wide roads and plenty of open space, much of 
the “betterment” thereby created will accrue not merely 
to the “overspill” areas, where it would be automatically 
recovered, but to a much wider region. No doubt the White 
Paper’s proposals on compensation and betterment, when 
implemented, will cover such cases. But, even under those 
proposals, betterment will take a long time to harvest, and 
the argument is that local authorities should not be 
cramped in their style through financial stringency. A case 
can also be made for extending the same amount of 
Treasury aid to “ blighted” areas—those containing slums 
or obsolete housing—as to “ blitzed” ones. The redevelop- 
ment of the former districts is less urgent, but still very 
urgent, and when undertaken will prove just as costly. The 
views of the local authorities deserve respect, but they will 
commit a most serious mistake if, as seems not unlikely, 
they range themselves stubbornly against a Bill which, on 
balance, gives them very considerable and admittedly much- 
needed powers. 


Control of Building 


In order to ensure the success of planning schemes it 
is necessary to have the right to prohibit changes in the 
use of land while the plans are being prepared. By legis- 
lation last year the whole of the land in this country was 
placed under “interim” control. The Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning has now made a new Order, setting 
out the types of development for which permission cannot 
ordinarily be refused by local authorities. This Order is to 
last only for the period of the war. The main classes of 
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INDEX TO VOLUME CXLVI 


The Index to Volume CXLVI (January to June, 1944) 
will be available in about two weeks’ time, and will be 
sent to all those who have asked for the Index to be 
regularly supplied to them. Any other readers who 
wish to receive the Index (post free) are invited to 
apply to The Publishers, 

ECONOMIS{, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place’ 
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permitted development are schemes already sanctioned by 
a Government department ; the restoration of war-damaged 
property and the maintenance of existing buildings, so long 
as there is no change in size or in use; and essential 
schemes for public. utilities. In special circumstances—for 
instance, in areas scheduled for wholesale reconstruction— 
control may be stricter. This measure should ensure that 
none but admittedly necessary works are undertaken with- 
out there being the option of refusal by the planning 
authorities. It is, however, to be hoped that the flexibility 
of these powers will not incline some local authorities, as 
has happened in the past, to prefer this piecemeal method 
of procedure to the more formal and effective method of 
working to a definite scheme. Control is no substitute for 
some set plan for the use of land in each area. The 
“interim” powers should be necessary for only a short 
interval ; they should not linger on as “the pale platitude 
of the meantime” for the next twenty years. 


* * * 


An Ambassador Recalled 


The American decision to recall the United States 
Ambassador at Buenos Aires to Washington for consultation 
has been followed by the recall of Sir David Kelly, the 
British Ambassador. Neither the American nor the British 
Government recognises the Farrell regime in Argentina, 
and the new step merely underlines that disapproval. The 
British Government hesitated for a week before deciding 
to recall Sir David. It is doubtful whether this way of 
expressing disapproval has any effect on an obstreperous 
Government other than to stiffen its intransigence. Such 
action would be likely to be effective only if there were 
in the country itself strong opposition forces which could 
be galvanised into action by a singular mark of disapproval 
from the democratic Powers. At present such an opposition 
exists in Argentina as little as it did in Eire last March. 
However, there are far too many critics in the United 
States, and far too many wish-fulfillers in Argentina, wait- 
ing to spread the rumour of a rift between Britain and 
America in their Argentine policy to make it worth while 
for a minor British scruple over the wisdom of the course 
to be allowed to play into their hands. 


x * * 


Herring Bill 


she annem Goines ..9. te, Seming- interes, ia the 
years before the war was miost keenly felt in the herring 
trade. The quantity of i landed in the United 
Kingdom fell from 12 million cwts in 1913 to 5$ million 
cwts in 1937. Overseas markets were lost to other countries, 
particularly to Germany. Some Government assistance was 
given to the industry by the Herring Industry Acts of. 1935 


_ amd 1938, and the Herring Industry Board was es 


The war intervened before the effect of this assistance 
could be felt, and the Board ceased to function. The 
Government has now shown its intention of fostering the 
industry again, by the introduction of the Herring Industry 
Bill, which was given its second reading on July sth. The 
Bill proposes to resuscitate the Herring Board and to enable 
it to make grants to assist people proposing to engage in the 
industry, to purchase boats and equipment, especially to 
those who were previously engaged and those who have 
served in the armed forces and the mercantile marine. In 
addition, the Board will itself be authorised to purchase 
boats os aplenen for none and to 
arrange for refrigeration processing of herrings. 
The Bill proposes to empower the Board to operate local 
schemes whereby, with the consent of a majority of the 
fishermen concerned, levies would be imposed on the first 
wholesale sales of the catches, with a view to obviating as 
far as possible any undue difference in earnings. The Bill 
sets up the Board to act for five years, and the amount it 
can. spend is limited to £2,770,000, of which £23 million 
may be borrowed. The majority of the provisions, together 
with one providing for loans in connection with 
suggest that the Government intends .10 assist the baehoetry 
in a full scale attempt to recapture lost markets. The pro- 
posals constitute a thorough attempt to arrest the decline 
Sun af Sep eeeet apes branches of British fisheries, 
one which, directly and indirectly, ides considerable 
employment, particularly in Scotland. pr 
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Scottish Agriculture 


The Secretary of State for Scotland, introducing the 
Votes for the Scottish Departments of Agriculture ang 
Education last Tuesday, gave some figures to show the 
great contribution Scotland has made to wartime food pro- 
duction. According to the Ministry of Food, Scotland pro- 
duced enough to be self-sufficient, and exported nearly 3 
million tons of oats, beef, sheep and potatoes, as well as 
150,000 tons of fish in 1943. Scotland’s share of agricultural 
produce amounts to no less than 14 per cent of the United 
Kingdom total of over 22 million tons. The Scottish acreage 
under crops in 1943 was 2,120,000, an increase of 43 per cent 
over the last pre-war year, and an increase of more than 
21,500 acres over 1918, despite a loss since then to-housing 
and aerodrome developments of 300,000 acres. There 
are more than four times as many allotments as 
in peace time, and twice as many as in the last 
war. Dairy cattle has increased by 9 per cent, 
and a third of the milk produced is TT. That Scottish 
agriculturists are more concerned with the future than with 
the present was fully borne out by the debate, and Mr John- 
ston’s speech indicated that the Government realises this. 
Hill sheep farming, which occupied much of his speech, 
has been an aggravating problem for decades—greater even 
than the general agricultural one. This has been recognised, 
and last January the Balfour of Burleigh Committee on 
hill sheep farming submitted its Report (Cmd.6494). It has 
been discussed in detail, and its main recommendations 
accepted by hill sheep farming interests. The Report’s pro- 
posals for the disposal of surplus store lambs has not, 
however, met with the same accord, and the problem is 
being discussed with the National Farmers’ Union and 
those concerned. Other aspects, such as the proposal of a 
Wool Marketing. Board and the conversion of the most 
depressed hill sheep farms to forestry, are being discussed 
with the appropriate authorities. The Scottish Department 
is tackling the problem of the productivity of deer forests. 
Already these have been stocked with 127,000 sheep and 
4,000 cattle, and there is room for another 72,000 sheep 
and 3,000 cattle. For the future, little or no increase in 
the acreage under crops can be expected—indeed, there may 
be a decline under normal conditions, however favourable 
they may be to agricultural interests. But a development 
of livestock husbandry is desirable and urgent if Scotland 
is to have a full share in a general scheme of agricultural 
prosperity after the war. 


Overseas Forces’ Leave 


The question of leave for soldiers who have served 


continuously for four years, or even three, may not 
be unmanageably it may. not. be practicable 
to effect complete equality in this matter with the American 
overseas forces, there can be no excuse for not making 
every effort to follow this generous. Moreover, 
this matter is, in a sense, one first instalment 
oe lems—and the psychology—of . ilisation 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





is Own Man 


It is nothing new for Presidential candidates to modify 
pr disown the party platform, either after their election or 
ven during the campaign. Mr Dewey’s first statements make 
t clear that during the next few months he intends to 
terpret the programme adopted at Chicago, which he 
andidly admitted was a thing of “ inevitable compromises.” 

eady, in his first press conference, he has endorsed the 
eciprocal trade treaty programme of Mr Hull as a “ Re- 
publican policy,” although he said nothing about the plat- 
orm’s insistence that such treaties be approved by Con- 
zress. In both his first meeting with newspapermen and in 
his speech of acceptance, he made a good impression, both 
by his affability and the skill with which he turned aside 
Jifficult questions. The address: to the Convention was a 
nicely calculated fusion of generalities and forthrightness. 
Dn foreign policy he had little to add to the party’s plank, 
beyond his determination to keep the conduct of the war out 
f politics, and his guarantee that the Republicans would 
nake a secure peace. But he laid about the Administration’s 
jomestic policies with shrewdness and vigour. This is good 
olitical sense. The Roosevelt regime is most vulnerable on 
s domestic side. Governor Dewey promised new talent in 
overnment, and that real delegation of authority which has 
ways proved so difficult for President Roosevelt to achieve. 
ompetent administration by experts is the foundation of 
overnor Dewey’s reputation in New York; and this is 
what he will offer to the nation in the coming months, com- 
bined with reassurances to business that the problem of full 
employment will be solved with the accent on free enter- 
prise rather than on Government spending and controls. 
ere is another reason for this domestic emphasis. With the 
vasion of Europe there has been a revival of President 
Roosevelt’s popularity. What Mr Dewey must hope is that 
by November the war takes a less prominent place in 
people’s thinking, for in international reputation, in experi- 
nce and statesmanship, he cannot hope to beat Mr Roose- 
elt. In his acceptance speech Governor Dewey was at great 
pains to point out that he had no outstanding commitments 













































write his own ticket, up to the point of alienating sub- 
stantial numbers of his party, for he is the G.O.P.’s main 
instrument for a return to power after twelve hungry years. 
As Mr Willkie pointedly reminded him, he has before him 
one of the great opportunities of history, that of developing 
a constructive alternative to the New Deal. Even the 
Herald Tribune, while conveying its admiration, intimated 
that more precise guidance on the rejuvenation of the free 
enterprise system would be welcome. But so far for Mr 
Dewey, silence has proved golden indeed. His political 


to any one; that he was, in effect, his own man. He can . 
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adroitness is So great that he may be tempted to confine 
himself to variations on what he said at Chicago. 


x x * 
The Republican Governors 


If Governor Dewey intends to take a progressive stand 
on foreign Policy or domestic issues, there is no lack of 
allies in his own party. At the Convention, as at the 
Mackinac Conference last year, there was ample evidence of 
a new spirit in the fresh crop of Republican state governors. 
With some truth they can claim to be closer to current 
feeling than the old hands of the party, who have not fought 
and won an election for years. At Mackinac it was the 
efforts of a small group of progressive governors which, 
despite the resistance of the Old Guard, made the pro- 
nouncement less isolationist than it would otherwise have 
been. At the Convention there was another attempt by 
the younger governors to liberalise the domestic programme 
and put more teeth into the foreign policy plank. It was 
owing to their labours that the foreign trade plank paid at 
least lip-service to the desirability of continuing reciprocal 
trade treaties, though by giving way to the protectionists in 
the matter of Congressional approval, the liberals gave back 
with one hand what they had taken with the other. Even 
stronger words have been spoken on foreign policy. Fifteen 
governors backed up Mr Willkie’s blast against the draft 
adopted, and a small group of young Republicans are re- 
ported to have written a platform of their own, although 
they were not prepared to force the issue. Governor Edge, 
of New Jersey, Governor Sewell, of Maine, and Senator 
Ball were all prominent in demanding a stronger wording. 
What these progressive Republicans need is a leader capable 
of taking over the management of the party from the old 
hands, and opening its doors to younger talent. Mr Willkie 
would have had no hesitation in seizing the opportunity. 
Governor Dewey will be more cautious, not only because of 
Mr. Willkie’s lamentable example, but because he cannot 
afford to imperil the unity of the party. But neither can he 
campaign convincingly on the issue of youth versus quarrel- 
some old age with his own party still in the hands of weary 
elder statesmen. If the party is to win in November, some 
way must be found of letting in the new blood which 
Governor Dewey finds so badly needed in national govern- 
ment. The new men are there; the problem is to find 
some way of persuading the Old Guard to let go. 

+ + * 


Service Warning . ; 
Once more ithe Services, this time in a report from 
General Marshall, Admiral King and General Arnold, the 
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three U.S. members of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, have 
issued. a warning to the public about the urgency of war 
production. Noting that the recent favourable course of the 
fighting “seems to have persuaded some people that the 
war is nearly won, and that they can go back to civilian life,” 
the military commanders pointed out that heavy losses in 
material are certain to be maintained, and that any slacken- 
ing in production would delay victory. The War Depart- 
ment has followed up this warning by an announcement that 
the tank production in 1945 would be stepped up by 12 
per cent; and by the news that in June war production 
was down 8 per cent from May, with the most serious 


deficits in lorries and radio devices. This is not entirely un-- 


expected. In May the heavy lorry programme was dragging, 
principally because of lack of manpower in the foundries 
and forge shops ; and other war industries felt the lack of 
specialised labour themselves or in plants producing com- 
ponents. It appears that Mr McNutt’s priority referral 
system for labour has gone into effect none too soon. Both 
employers and employees are heartily opposed to its re- 
strictions, and the penalties for “ black marketing ” of labour 
are so slight that it may prove a less than complete cure for 
the tendency to get back into civilian occupations. There are 
no indications, however, of any more drastic measures. 
A National Service Act at this stage is out of the question, 
and Congress has adjourned without taking any action to 
draft the 4-Fs into essential work. 


* * * 


Income for Full Employment 


Some estimates and assumptions by Federal Reserve 
Board economists about the post-war employment prob- 
lem have been made public by Mr Joseph Keenan, of the 
War Production Board. The basic assumption is that in the 
first year after the post-war transition has been completed, 


there will be 60 million people available for work. This is 
allowing for 2.5 millions still in the armed forces, and fric- 
tional unemployment of 2 million. To maintain full em- 
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ployment will require an unprecedented volume of produc. 


tion, not only because of the normal population increase, byt 
because of expected increases in the output per worker. 
In terms of 1943 prices, the Federal Reserve Board estimates 
that a gross national income of $170 billion will be neces. 
sary for full employment. This is $30 billion less than the 
war-time peak income, which, also in 1943 prices, is put at 
$200 billion. This contraction is based op the belief thar 
hours of labour will decline, that some persons will leave 
the labour force, and that the average volume of output per 
man-hour may decline, owing to the fact that many workers 
will return to trade and service occupations and industries 
where the output is less than that in highly mechanised in- 
dustries like munitions. Were production to return to the 
1939 level, which in 1943 dollars was $108 billion, unemploy- 
ment of from 15 to 20 million might be expected. This is a 
threat comparable to the unemployment in the early thirties. 
The average citizen does not picture the enormity of the 
problem in precisely these terms, but unquestionably there js 
a very widespread anxiety about post-war jobs, which is not 
limited to what are known as the “ cutback jitters,” and helps 
to explain the restlessness of workers in war factories anxious 
to assure their futures. 


* .® * 


Publicity for Reverse Lend-Lease 


Some timely publicity for reverse lend-lease from the 
British Commonwealth is contained in a report issued by the 
Foreign Economic Administrator this week. The total for 
the first quarter of 1944 is put at $500 million of supplies and 
services to American forces and shipping overseas. Figures 
on raw materials, commodities and food-stuffs furnished for 
shipment to the United States have not yet been compiled, 
nor are full figures available for aid furnished to American 
forces in India. It is pointed out that the quarterly totals 
have been steadily rising ; for the United Kingdom alone 
they were $116 million in the third quarter of 1943, $224 
million in the fourth quarter, and $260 million in the first 
quarter of this year. In the first three months of this year 


aid from Australia and New Zealand exceeded Lend-Lease - 


shipments to those two countries. The report stresses the 
contribution of Great Britain to the common pool for the 
liberation of Europe, citing the waterproofing of tanks and 
trucks, the railway transport for American troops, the jetti- 
sonable petrol tanks for Thunderbolt fighters, the 2 million 
pairs of woollen socks, and 25,000 miles of steel landing 
mats. To some extent, at least, the report compensates for 


- the most unfortunate result of Mr Lyttelton’s recent gaffe— 


the complete submergence of the facts on Lend-Lease which 
his speech was intended to convey. It may even help to dis- 
courage the belief in certain quarters that the liberation is 
very largely an American affair. 


® x ® 


The Free Philippines 


_ President Roosevelt this week signed two Congres- 
sional resolutions affecting the Philippines. The first makes 
it possible to give the islands their independence as soon 
as practicable after their liberation, instead of waiting until 
July 4, 1946, the date originally fixed. This measure also 
provides for the acquisition of adequate land and air bases, 
in addition to the naval bases and fueling stations already 
allowed: The second resolution brings into effect a Joint 
Economic Commission to consider the economic and 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Polish Scene 


(By a Correspondent) 


N the fifth year of the war the life of the Polish people in 

the German-controlled “ General Gouvernment,” that is, 
in Central Poland, presents a picture of extreme physical and 
spiritual weariness, if not exhaustion. Five years of starva- 
tion, terror and humiliation, unknown in the rest of occupied 
Europe, have sapped the energies of the nation that so 
proudly rose to defend its independence in September, 
1939. Rarely has a nation been bled so white and lost so 
many of its spiritual leaders and its best sons in so short a 
time. 

It is on Polish towns that the deepest wounds have been 
inflicted. The “General Gouvernment”—the rump of Poland 
—was never economically self-sufficient. Poland’s larder lay 
in the West in the os German-annexed “ Warthegau,” 
from which central has been cut off. The agriculture 
of the “General Gouvernment” has had to feed not only the 
towns, but numérous German garrisons. After the loss 
of the Ukraine the Germans have tried to replace the Ukraine 
as a source of foodstuffs by this part of Poland. They even 
claim, and have announced, that the region has now changed 
from a deficit area into one producing a surplus. = 

Polish reports do not bear out that claim. The Nazi grip 
on Polish agriculture has certainly been tightened since the 
loss of the Ukraine, and this has worsened the food posi- 
tion in the towns even further. Bread has become a luxury 
in Warsaw, and the population of the Polish capital now 
lives on potatoes. In 1943 the annual ration of potatoes was 
about 100 Ib. per person. The price of one pound of potatoes 
on the free market was about 1s. 3d. (if the price in Polish 
zlotys is calculated at the nominal rate of exchange before 
the war). In relation to the earnings of the le the price 
was, in fact, much higher. According to calculations made 
by the agencies of the Polish Government in Poland, the 
index of the cost of living last winter was over 5,400 (August, 
1939 = 100). 


The German Terror 


Copled with starvation, an incessant feeling of uncertainty 
is created by the sudden and indiscriminate round-ups by 
the Gestapo as well as by press gangs. A street or a whole 
district is suddenly surrounded by SS men; hundreds or 
thousands of people are driven straight from the pavements 
into lorries and carried away to prisons, labour corps or 
concentration camps, either in Poland or in Germany. Public 
executions have become a common sight not only in villages 
and small towns, but in the capital itself. The social fabric of 
life has been destroyed. All classes of society have been 
thrown into the melting pot of the Terror. For five years 
the system of education has been abolished, and the young 
generation has grown up wild and illiterate. _ 

In the background are the ruins of the Jewish ghettoes. 
For eighteen months the extermination of the Jews has been 
going on with a monotonous cruelty for which there is no 
parallel in history. In Warsaw alone the ghetto 
between 400,000-500,000 Jews in the first years of the war. 
Except for a handful who have been saved and hidden by the 
Polish population, or who have joined the not a 


: partisans, 
single Jew is left in the ghetto since the tragically hopeless - 


struggle of 30,000 survivors against the German garrison of 
Warsaw in the spring of last year. ‘ 

What happened in Warsaw happened also in many other 
towns of the “General Gouvernment.” The disappearance of 
the Jews led to a wild scramble for the remnants of their 
Property by a minority of the Polish population. The greatest 
crime of the war has paradoxically given birth to the 
mushroom-like growth of a new Polish middle-class con- 
sisting of the most diverse cements, but mainly of 2 social 

moral i 


Lumpenproletariat. 
In this atmosphere there could hardly develop any col- 
laboration. between Pules and Germans. Such chances of cal- 





laboration as might in theory have existed were wasted by 
the Nazis during the first years of the occupation, when the 
conquerors hoped for a quick victory, and saw no benefit 
for themselves from any concessions to the Poles or from 
any mitigation of the rigours of their rule. 

\pproaches were recently made by the Nazis to certain 
Polish personalities. Appeals for a common front against 
Russia were issued. But the gulf between conqueror and 
conquered was already too wide to be bridged by “anti- 
Bolshevism.” And the Germans’ own daily warfare against 
the Polish people went on uninterrupted, even while appeals 


to wage common war against the Russians were being made. ' 


The terror frustrated all chances of collaboration. People 
who, under different circumstances, might just possibly have 
become collaborators more often than not travelled from 
the conference tables in high German offices straight to 
German prisons. 


The Underground State 


The underground movements in Poland have been faced 
since the beginning of the war with the most difficult 
dilemma. The organisation of mass activities, strikes, and 
demonstrations has involved the most terrible risks for the 
non-political mass of the people, as well as for the active 
resisters. Every act of resistance has called forth the most 
massive reprisals. On the other hand, no movement of re- 
sistance can exist in passivity, since the penalty for passivity 
is internal disintegration. And passivity—because it could 
never be complete—could not preverit the terror from 


raging. 

The dilemma is still unsolved. The Polish underground 
movement has developed a conception of its réle which is 
somewhat different from the conceptions prevailing in the 
movements of other occupied countries. It does not regard 
itself as an organ of popular resistance, but as an under- 
ground state in being. Thus it is officially said that the under- 
ground state employs 30,000 officials. How correct this figure 
is it is difficult to say, and it is not very important. What 
is interesting is the emphasis laid upon the “ state ” aspect of 
the underground. The core of the movement seems, in fact, 
to consist of the more courageous elements of the former 
civil and military services, and that core is itself surrounded 
by the illegal organisations of the political parties. 

This follows a traditional pattern inherited from past 
Polish experiences. But it seems to have resulted in a some- 
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what one-sided and limited form of resistance. The under- 
ground “state” tends to act in a “ bureaucratic” way. It 
directs acts of sabotage, condemns traitors to death; and 
carries out sentences. It also directs the activities of quasi- 
professional military cadres. But it does not give the resis- 
tance a broad and popular character. There has developed 
a striking contrast between the intense activity of the narrow 
cadres of the “underground state,” and the apathetic 
passivity of the broad masses of the people in the face of 
German call-ups, expulsions and mass executions. 

This implies not the slightest reflection on the courage, 
devotion and heroism of the cadres of the Polish “ under- 
ground state.” The point is simply that the methods adopted 
do not seem to have provided any antidote against the 
despondency and feeling of helplessness bred among the 
people by the prodigious German persecution. 

The next months or weeks will put the Polish “ under- 
ground state” to a trying test. The Poles may see the entry 
of the Soviet armies into central Poland before a Polish- 
Soviet agreement has been reached. It is hardly necessary 
to explain the new and painful dilemmas which such a posi- 
tion rs bound to create for the fighters of the Polish under- 
ground. The Polish Government, it will be remembered, 
has instructed them to co-operate unconditionally with 
the advancing Soviet armies in expelling the German in- 
vaders, To what an extent the Poles-will be able to carry 

_ out these orders will now largely depend on their treatment 
by the Soviet authorities. The Russians will no doubt find 
that the Polish “underground state,” whatever its limita- 
tions, is the decisive political factor in central and western 
Poland. 


The Canadian Indian 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


To a greater extent than for many years, an awakening 

. interest in the native Indian population of Canada is mani- 
fest. Examination of post-war problems over the whole 
field of rehabilitation has led to the discovery that a neglected 
problem of this kind had existed inside Canada long before 
the war. The handling of native peoples throughout the 
world will be one of the foremost problems of the post- 
war settlement, and it is a matter of surprise to Canadians 
to find that their policies with respect to the aboriginal 
native peoples of Canada, numbering 120,000 persons, 
scarcely bear comparison with progressive policies developed 
in other countries in recent years. In particular, the new 
Indian policies of the United States Government, and the 
modern treatment of the Maoris by the New Zealand 
Government, offer a striking example to Canadians. 

In Canada, the Red Indian, the noble red man of the 
romantic novel of Canadian history and the Hollywood 
screen, has been segregated on reservations, bound by a 
policy of perpetual wardship and denied the status of ciu- 
zenship and the ordinary opportunity of economic advance- 
ment, “In one law,” said an Indian chief recently, “ we are 
classed with the Eskimos and the insane. In another they 
tell us we are not a ‘ person,’ a term describing an individual 
other than an Indian. In one law, compulsory service regula- 
tions apply, as we are held to be British subjects. In another, 
the electoral act, we are not British &rbjects, and cannot 
vote, hold office, drink in a tavern, and have intoxicants 
on the reserve.” Some 3,000 Canadian Indians are serving 
in the anmed forces, a fact which has injected the problem 
of Indian policy directly into the field of post-war plans. 

Within the terms of traditional policy toward the Indian, 
the Canadian Government has fulfilled its obligations. Many 
tribes have had ancient treaties with the British Crown, 
dating from the conclusion of the Indian wars. The Govern- 
ment has spent several millions of dollars each year in 


Indian administration. But the result has been that the 


Indian has been walled in by a policy of paternalism. The 
Indian school syStem, operated largely on denominational 
lines, has been out-moded. The Indian has not risen, except 
in a few special cases, beyond a position of inferiority. He 
has been unable to secure a voice in parliament or in public 
life with which to press his just claims. This is the policy 
that has recently begun to come under scrutiny in Canada. 

The war has brought, for the first time, a temporary 
measure of economic opportunity to the Indian. The Indian 
Affairs Branch recently reported: 

There has been a steady decline during the i 
production of basketry, hand-loom weaving, whed. enue 
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and other types of handicraft work. This decline took place 

despite the increased demand for handicraft products, par- 

ticularly basketry. The decline was due wholly to the number 

of Indi particularly Indian girls, who had become 

employed in essential war industries. 
At best, the basket and beadwork type of employment has 
produced only a very fow standard of living for Indians, 
On the other hand, recent developments in northem 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan—regions of muskrat conserva- 
tion projects—have elevated and stabilised the economic 
situation for several hundred Indian families. Since most of 
the Indian men in Canada are trappers, the conservation of 
wild life represents a direct approach to the Indian problem, 

But on the whole, conditions on Indian reservations and in 
villages in the northern wilderness have remained, as some 
members of the Parliament Committee on Reconstruction 
recently observed, in the category of slums. The reservations 
do not, indeed, support the Indian population. Medical and 
other services, even the provision of food in some cases, are 
provided by the Government. Reservation areas are generally 
poor land, without mineral or other resources, It is not sur- 
prising that many Indians, especially the older population, 
cling to the reservations which are the only prospect of 
security open to them. For the younger people, the failure to 
open up the pathway of improvement and assimilation into 
the economic life of Canada represents a tragedy to them 
and a national loss to Canada. 

The root of the trouble lies in the Indian educational 
system. It has been called a national disgrace by students of 
Indian affairs. Official records showed that in 1943 there 
were 352 schools to which Indian children went, and en- 


_rolment was only 16,800. Fewer than a hundred of these 


pupils had advanced beyond elementary school stage. Higher 
education for talented children has not been available. 
judging from the record. About half of those attending 
school go to residential or church mission schools. This 
system, followed in Canada, is being abandoned in the 
United States because of the inevitable reversion of Indian 
children back to the barren, initiative-killing life on the 
reservations. 

To modernise Canada’s Indian policy, a thorough trans- 
formation of public attitude will be required. The argument 
that the Indian should be treated as a free and equal citizen 
immediately arouses antipathy and scorn, so long has the 
public neglected the Indian, and so fixed has become the 
idea that he is an inferior person. But up to now Canadian 
Indian policy has done little beyond save the Indian from 
extinction. It has done little to open the way for his assimila- 
tion into Canadian society. The young and intelligent Indian 
objects that he is being forced to remain within an old 
and obsolete mode of living. In the wake of this war, how- 
ever, the first evidences of change in Canadian attitude 
have appeared. 


Price Control in India 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


EvuROPEANS and Indians alike have been keenly imterested 
in the effectiveness or otherwise of the Government’s somc- 
what belated measures for combating inflation. There 1s 
considerable gratification, in which the large numbers of 
British Servicemen here share, that the steep rise in prices 
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controlled prices on display in his shop, and these must 
be shown to customers on demand. The selling price of an 
article, for which Government has not fixed the maximum 
price, must not exceed by more than 20 per cent its cost 
on landing (in the case of imports) or its cost of produc- 
tion. The public are urged to demand cash memos., which 
dealers must furnish if the amount of the purchase is Rs. 10 
or more, except for fruit, vegetables, fish, meat, eggs. 

In late November, under the Ordinance, the Controller- 
General called upon all importers of a large variety of 
specified goods to supply the following information in 
respect of their transactions: licence numbers and dates 
of import licences; quantities arrived since January 1, 
1943; quantities expected during the next six months ; 
names of wholesalers and retailers to whom the articles 
imported have been sold and prices at which sold ; landed 
cost including duties; normal profit margin before the 
war in 1939; and profit margin now charged, giving reasons 
where it exceeds 74 per cent. 

In early December this was followed up by a notification 
that twenty-three articles of wide consumption were 
subject to the provision of the Ordinance that no person 
other than a dealer or producer shall have in his posses- 
sion at any one time more of such articles than are neces- 
ary for the reasonable needs of his family for a period 
of three months. Throughout December, the Controller- 

eneral toured the country contacting commercial bodies 
ith the object of taking the trade into confidence and 
securing their co-operation. 

The Ordinance has been amended to make it self- 
ontained by providing, inter alia, for the summary trial 
of offenders and for the refund of excess price charged. 
Most of the Provincial Governments have set up advisory 
committees to administer the Ordinance. 

The Government is to open model shops which will sell 
ticles at controlled rates. Among the further goods which 

















otor cars (by making them saleable only to authorised 
dealers) and boots and shoes (by appointing licensed 


dealers). 


The Example of Cotton 


It was the cotton cloth control which pioneered the 
way for the successful application of the dual principles 
embodied in the Ordinance. This control came into opera- 
tion in June, 1943 ; under it maximum prices were fixed, and 
all cloth manufactured after August rst had to be stamped 
with the controlled price and the date of manufacture (to 
prevent hoarding, as all cloth should be disposed of within 
six months of manufacture). All stocks of unstamped cloth 
(Le., made before August rst) had to be sold (to the public) 
before January 1, 1944 (originally October 31, 1943), or 
they would either be confiscated or stamped at a heavy 
fee, which would relieve the hoarder of any profit he 
hoped to get by hoarding. In August a stock declaration 
was Called for, and its results startled the market. Merchasts 
had accumulated eight months’ supplies. As a result of 
the control order more than 2,500 million yards of hoarded 
cloth were forced on to the market. Ceiling prices 
(reviewed quarterly) for over 20,000 varieties of cloth have 
been fixed, although when the scheme was started it was 
thought the number would not exceed 3,000. 

In mid-February the Indian Woollen Goods (Control) 
Order was published, providing that only recognised dealers 
might sell controlled woollen goods and then only at prices 
not exceeding the maximums fixed by Government, while 
other Indian woollen goods cannot be sold at more than 
25 per cent above cost of production. Individual purchases 
of controlled woollen goods in a year are also limited. 
Again, with effect from March 1, coal distribution came 
under Government control, with fixed prices for all coal 
and coke. 

Rationing of rice, wheat and sugar now exists in more 
than §0-cities and towns, and in the case of Bombay and 
Travancore is being extended to rural areas, By the be- 
ginning of April, however, it was hoped that all-India 
Statutory price control over rice would have come into 
force. One uniform price for all-India was not envisaged; 
but ‘it was intended to fix prices on a regi basis, one 
for South India, inching Orissa and Bombay, another for 
Central India, and a third for Bengal and Assam. 

All these measures represent the tackling of inflation from 








are to be controlled are silk, radios and parts, second-hand ° 
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Loan issue; a smail savings campaign; the Prize Bonds 
scheme ; increased taxation; gold sales; and a proposed 
25. per cent rail fare increase, which is expected to deflate 
currency at the rate of Rs. 1 crore a month. Market specu- 
lation has been checked by banning forward transactions, 
with floor and ceiling prices for raw cotton hedge con- 
tracts. Subscriptions to Defence Loans for the year to 
February 1, 1944, reached the record figure of Rs. 115 crores, 
nearly three times the figure of the previous twelve months. 

This year’s Budget drew the net still tighter round pro- 
fits and incomes increased by the war and reduced the divi- 
dend-paying capacity of companies. Corporation tax and 
income-tax are expected to bring in Rs. 174 crores (in- 
cluding Rs. 78 crores from EPT) against Rs. 18 crores 
before the war, While there is no change in the 66} EPT 
rate, the compulsory deposit is raised from 1-s5th to 
19-64ths. Agricultural incomes are also to be taxed by 
Provincial Governments. Because the normal 1,000 tola gold 
bars (worth Rs. 71,000) are beyond the reach of all but the 
wealthy classes, in order to absorb the purchasing power of 
the masses, Government Mints were ordered to make small 


bars for local markets. These are available in weights of one’ 


tola (worth Rs. 71) and five tolas (worth Rs. 355), the former 
being like a 4-anna coin and the latter rectangular. 


Books Received 


The Netherlands Indies and Japan 1940-1941. By H. J. Van 


Mook. (London) Allen and Unwin. 114 pages. 6s. net. 
Colonies. By E. A. Walker. (London) Cambridge University 
Press. 168 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Future of Economic Society. By R. Glenday. (London) 
Macmillan. 320 pages. 16s. net. 

The Structure of Soviet Wages. By A. Bergson. (Cambridge, 
Mass) Harvard University Press. 255 pages. $3.50 net. 
Inter-American Affairs, 1941. Edited by A. P. Whitaker. 

m) H. Milford. 240 pages. 20s. net. 

New Zealand Official Year Book, 1943. (Wellington, N.Z.) The 
Government Printer. 712 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

Italy’s Struggle for Liberation. By P. Nelli and others. 
— International Publishing Company. 32 pages. 

. net. ‘ 

Britain and the Independence of Latin America 1812-1830. By 
C. K. Webster. (London) H. Milford for the British 
Council. 79 pages. 4s. net. 

Canada’s Financial System in War. By B. H. Higgins. (New 
York) National Bureau of Economic Research. 82 pages. 
No price stated. 

The Price of Full Employment. By. B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
(London) Liberal Publications Department. 12 pages. 
3d. net. 

Railway Traffic Expansion and Use of Resources in World 
War II. By T. Hultgren. (New York) National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 31 pages. No price stated. 

Family Allowances and Social Security. Lady Rhys-Williams’ 
Scheme, with the Report of a Liberal Committee thercon. 


(London) Liberal Publications Department. 24 pages. 
4d. net. 

Design for Britain. No. 27. Post-War Building. By A. C. 
ee No. 35. Housing Societies. By R. Browne. 
No. 36. A Hundred New Towns? By A. T. Edwards. 
No. 37. Twelve in Search o fa House. (London) J. M. 


Dent. 31 pages. 6d. net each. 


ECONOMIC DESTINY 
-R. G. Hawtrey 


“A comprehensive survey of the economic 
problems of our time, authoritative, lucid and 
judicious.” —The Listener. : 








“All serious students of the problems of recon- 
struction ought to read Mr. Hawtrey’s new 
book ... which stands in a class of its own... 
is indeed a work of art.”—Oscar R. Hobson in 


the News Chronicle. 
21/- net 
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” take my advice 
al coal it i with Grand Cut”’ 


Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously: a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED - 1844-1944 





‘ When is an apple ripe? 


F an apple is picked for storage before reaching a certain 
stage of ripeness it is liable to develop a disease known as 
bitter pit. That is why, in some countries, the apple growers 
prohibit the exportation of immature fruit, lest their repu- 
tation suffer abroad. In order to determine the right time to 
harvest, an apple is sliced in half and the exposed part 
treated with a solution of potassium iodide and iodine. If 
the apple is completely ripe, no change in colggr appears. 
The various stages of immaturity are accurately registered 
by changes in the colour of the cross section. 
lodine is used by veterinary surgeons, photographers, 
engineers, opticians, and even by gamekeepers in the rear- 
ing of pheasants. There is hardly any commercial or 
industrial organization which does not, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, employ iodine in some of its many forms. If you 
have an iodine problem, write for information to the 
IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. This Bureau exists to 
help you, and its advisory services are free. 


ABBY iodine Educational Bureau 


STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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WHI TE HORSE | 


was never better | 


than tt ts to-day 


It would be easier to buy White Horse Whisky as 
and when you like to-day if there were not so many 
people trying to do the same thing. Like so many 
of the comforts of peacetime, White Horse is scarcer 
because of the war. 

It takes long years to bring this famous whisky to 
ripeness and maturity. It took forethought and a 
provident care to provide the present regulated supply. 
And the same care and forethought are your assurance 
that to-day and in the years to come the quality of 
White Horse will be guarded as jealously as ever. 

More White Horse could not be released without 
broaching’ stocks still growing old and ripe for your 
future pleasure. And for no consideration will the 
good name of this famous blend be put in jeopardy. 


MAXIMUM PRICES: —Bottles 25/9d.; Half-bottles 13/64. 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association 








WHEN will you 
get ‘Black Magic 
again? 

{WE GIVE YOU ONE GUESS} 


See eee Pies Mage 
Chocolates — are they dead 


No. 

They exist. 

But they might as well be dead, for all the use 
they are. 

The Mauritius sugar that gave the tang to the 


Black Magic caramel — it’s in Mauritius. 

The Valencia almonds that went into the Black 
Magic truffie-and-nougat and montelimar — 
they’re in Valencia. 

Brazil is no longer where the nuts come from. 
It’s where the nuts stay. 

Venezuela no longer sends us its peculiar fruity 
cocoa beans. It sends us petrol. 

We didn’t use petrol im Black Magic. 

All the. er 
except 

They'll come again. When 

sso 
puton cP call that a threat of promise, as you 
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Rubber Prospect—II 


Te et eae em end 

ic rubber. Natural rubber will probably con- 
tinue to hold a substantial advantage in price and quality for 
general purposes, at least for some years. There will be a 
growing outlet for synthetic rubber in special uses; as a 
result of further technical improvements in its quality and 
in ease of handling, it may also tend to encroach upon fields 
formerly held by natural rubber. For example, it may find a 
growing usefulness for duties that require a high degree of 
resistance to petrol, oil, chemicals and abrasion, even if it 
remains more expensive than crude rubber. In such uses 
it will command a premium measured by its qualitative 
superiority. Some Buna-S enthusiasts, perhaps optimisti- 
cally, envisage a standard tyre with a Buna-S tread, a 
natural rubber base and sides, and a bead of reclaimed 
rubber. 

But, in the calculable future, there will hardly be room for 
the whole potential output of crude rubber and the present 
productive capacity of synthetic rubber, even on the most 
optimistic assumptions about prospective demand. 

On Mr K. E. Knorr’s admittedly tentative calculations— 
these are reproduced in Table I—the world’s combined 
annual productive capacity of crude and synthetic rubber 
is likely to reach some 2,750,000 tons after the rehabilitation 
| of the Far Eastern plantation industry. During the first ten 

months of 1941, when restrictions on crude rubber ship- 
ments were virtually suspended, an average price of about 
133d. a lb. in London gave rise to exports at the rate of more 
than 1,500,000 tons a year. Obviously, it will not be possible 
to resume shipments at this rate immediately after the libera- 
tion of the territories now occupied by the Japanese. But if 
restoration is pressed ahead and there is no restriction, the 
industry’s productive capacity may well regain its former 
level within about two years. Moreover, if restoration is 
accompanied by a drive for efficiency, ing like the 
former volume of shipments might be forthcoming within 
a few years of the liberation at half the real cost of 1941—at 
a profit to producers and with wages and working con- 
ditions among the best in South-Eastern Asia. In addition 
to this prospect of 1,500,000 tons of natural rubber, 
there may be a synthetic rubber capacity of nearly 1,250,000 
tons a year—though, of course, its costs will be substantially 
higher than those of plantation rubber, at any rate initially. 

The consumption of rubber showed a steady increase 
during the inter-war period with the growth of motoring, 
which accounted for about two-thirds of the total demand. 
As Table II shows, the consumption of crude rubber 
in 1937 amounted to 1,100,000 tons, which was 
double the consumption of the middle "twenties. A 
further imcrease in “consumption is as certain as 
is the further expansion of the world’s road traffic ; 


TaBLE I—Postwar SUPPLIES OF NATURAL 
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* This does net take imto account rubber which is exported 
after manufacture. 


‘in the past. Nor must they overlook the political facts that 


‘the newly created synthetic capacity is in the United 
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moreover, there is a growing market for rubber— 
especially for cheap rubber—in other uses. Although greater 
durability may bring economies in the use of rubber—still 
better tyres, for example—it would not be surprising if the 
consumption of crude and synthetic rubber together were 
to approach 2,000,000 tons a year at the end of the forties. 
But, for a few years at any rate, it might be safer to reckon 
with a combined demand for crude and synthetic of about 
1,600,000 tons, as suggested by Mr Knorr. 
Pending the rehabilitation of the crude rubber industry, 
that is, for a year or two after the liberation of the Far- 
Eastern sources of supply, the world is likely to absorb all 
the rubber it can get. The replacement demand for tyres 
will be very great. But once the productive capacity of 
natural rubber is fully restored, combined crude and 
synthetic rubber capacity will be greatly in excess of pro- 
spective demand for a few years, perhaps by as much as 
one million tons a year, or about a third of the capacity. 
The main problem after the war is therefore to create 
the conditions in which natural and synthetic rubber can 
both play their part to the best advantage of the consumer 
at prices that yield a reasonable return to efficient producers. 
More precisely, it is one of adjusting total supplies of rubber 
to demand at the lowest prices that will satisfy total demand. 
This involves the fullest possible equality of oppor- 
tunity, not only for crude and synthetic rubber, but also 
between estate and native producers of crude rubber. 


* 


Any proposals for the solution of the problem must take 
account of the economic facts that the United States is by 
far the most important consumer of rubber—it accounted 
for half the world’s total intake during 1937-39—and that 
consumers’ purchases and prices have been very unstable 


the bulk of the supplies of natural rubber are derived from 
British and Dutch territories and that the greater part of 


States. 

Neither of the two extreme solutions that command a 
body of followers—completely uncontrolled competition or 
all-embracing cartelisation—is likely to satisfy the economic 
criteria and to prove politically acceptable. te oa 

To the economic purists, inevitably, free competition is 
the perfect solution of the problem. A free market, so they 
say, would automatically ensure the adjustment of total 
supplies to demand at the lowest possible prices ; it would 
also regulate the proportions in, which natural and synthetic 

ers are to meet the world’s needs of rubber, as wel! ; 
as the relative shares of estate and native producers in the : 


TABLE II—CoNSUMPTION OF CRUDE RUBBER 
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market for crude rubber. The administrative simplicity of 
this solution is a powerful argument. But it has two serious 
defects. It will do nothing to mitigate the curse of inordinate 
price fluctuations and, in view of the prospect of heavy 
excess capacity after the rehabilitation of the crude rubber 
industry, it might involve a prolonged period of losses to 
many crude and synthetic rubber producers. Moreover, free 
competition is unlikely to prove acceptable to political 
opinion ; neither the United States, which is unwilling to 
risk the disappearance of its synthetic rubber industry, nor 
the British and Dutch Governments, which are anxious to 
avoid the evil consequences of violent price fluctuations, 
are likely to approve of it. 

But while free competition has at least some good points, 
a cartel deal between the producers of natural and synthetic 
rubber has none at all. Cartel agreements ioning the 
markets for natural and synthetic rubber, buttressed by 
restriction of supplies to equate them to demand at prices 
yielding a profit to high cost producers, would no doubt be 
acceptable to some rubber interests. But they would revive 
the worst features of former restriction schemes. Whatever 
its merits, the now defunct regulation scheme not only 
failed to give full scope to low-cost producers—estates and 
native alike—but it did much to stifle the incentive to 
technical progress, by restrictions on new planting, for 


go a long way passing not only the economic test 
but also the political one of commanding support from the 
governments the chief consuming and 


of 
countries. It is inevitably a compromise. 

The chief defect of free competition in rubber in the past 
has not been that its average price over a period of good 
and bad years has been too low, but that it has shown a 
degree of instability that can hardly be tolerated in the 
future because of its evil social consequences in producing 
countries. To remove this defect it is not necessary to abolish 
competition altogether and to replace it by a restriction 
scheme that would mean dear rubber. It could be overcome 
by an efficiently operated buffer pool, which would even 


“To begin with, I like the paper. 
It seems to me to have every- E 
thing. I like its sincerity, its always find full reports of local 


honesty, and its sense of fair play. trade meetings, not summaries. 
I don’t mind betting that business And in post-war matters—amid 
men everywhere would get a __ the babelof voices planning Brave 
clearer vision of things by reading New Worlds, its realistic outlook 
The Yorkshire Post regularly. helps a plain man like me to 
‘Take politics. While upholding understand what our post-war 
its own political viewpoint, it is 

also fair to the other fellow’s likely to be.” 

points of view. And that’s more 


did. oc te ert | 
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out price fluctuations by buying during periods of falling 
demand and by selling when demand and prices are rising. 

Buffer pools work well enough when they are buying ; the 
difficulty is that they are likely to be persuaded by political 
pressure to keep on buying but never to lower market prices 
by selling. Because of this danger, they can hardly be re. 
garded as a cure-all for the price instability of raw materials 
in general. But there is reason to believe that a buffer poo! 
might work in rubber if the United States, the chief con- 
sumer, is allowed to participate in its administration. In the 
past there have been frequent complaints from the United 
States that the British and Dutch are holding the American 
consumer to ransom by operating a restriction scheme. Any 
fears of bzing held for a sucker—wbether justified or not— 
would be allayed by a regime of price competition cum 
buffer pool in whose policy the Government of the United 
States would have a strong influence. 

In return, the American Government might be willing to 
disregard the more extravagant demands now being put 
forward for a policy of self-sufficiency in rubber, whatever 
the cost. That synthetic rubber will continue to be produced 
in substantial quantities in the United States after the war 
may be taken for granted, if only for military reasons. (In 
Britain, too, there is a strong case for encouraging the 
development of a small synthetic rubber industry to ensure 
a footing for a new industry that seems to have great possi- 
bilities.) But, in the absence of improvements in its qualities 
and reductions in its cost beyond present expectations, the 
amount that can be produced at a price at which it is 
preferred to crude rubber is not likely to form a substantia! 
proportion of total demand when the plantation industry is 
rehabilitated and is organised on a competitive basis. 


* 


The maintenance of a large synthetic rubber industry 
could be achieved by a protective import duty, which would 
have to be high, or by a subsidy to producers—combined, 
possibly, with quantitative restriction on imports of crude 
rubber—which would be very costly. In the absence of an 
agreement with the British and Dutch Governments, 
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both to the United States and to British and Dutch crude 


rubber producers. The world—and America—could get 
cheap rubber and America could have security of supplies 
in war at the cost of a comparatively small subsidy for a 
limited quantity of synthetic rubber. Crude rubber pro- 
ducers would enjoy an expanding market at reasonably 
steady prices—provided they neglect no means to reduce 
their costs at all stages of production and marketing. 
The days of easy profits via restriction are gone, for syn- 
thetic has deprived natural rubber of its monopoly. But if the 
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plantation industry seizes its opportunities, it need not feel 
any undue pessimism. At average London prices in 1940, the 
value of shipments exceeded £150 million, which make it one 
of the mest important industrial raw materials in the world, 
and this position can be won back. With the demand for 
rubber still expanding very rapidly, there is no reason why 
the earnings of the plantation rubber industry—whether they 
are measured in profits for the producers or in foreign 
exchange for the sterling and guilder areas—should not be 
restored to their former level. 


Post-War Building in America 
(From Our New York Correspondent) 


R CHURCHILL’S talk of March 26th roughly 
sketched British plans for post-war housing which are 
somewhat more definite than anything existing here. Dis- 
cussion, however, is extensive and intense, and ranges over a 
wide variety of fact and opinion. 

Residential construction in this country reached a total 
of 937,000 units (exclusive of farming areas) in 1925, which 
was almost 60 per cent of total ccnstruction. This total has 
not subsequently been equalled. Durmg that year 20-30 per 
cent of the new dwelling units were provided in multifamily 
dwellings (i.e., flats and apartments), reflecting the con- 
centration of 80 per cent of the building in urban areas and 
to a considerable, though decreasing extent, in the central 
cities of urban areas. The average cost of these units ran 
close to $4,500. 

During the gteat depression, construction costs fell, but to 
a lesser extent than most other costs ; it became cheaper to 
buy than to build, particularly in view of the large numbers 
of foreclosed properties thrown on the real estate market. 
The volume of new building dropped abruptly. In 1933 
residential construction was less than ro per cent of the 
1925 peak. As a result, there was considerable deterioration 
in the “stock” of houses and the modest building spurt 
which gained momentum in 1935-6 was insufficient to 
replace the deficit. In 1940 almost 29 per cent of the urban 
housing supply of about 29,000,000 units either needed 
major repairs or lacked a private bath. Disregarding the 
lack of private baths, over 27 per cent of the rural stock 
needed major repairs. 

A most significant product of the depression was the 
revision of mortgage lending practice through establishment 
of the Federal Housing Administration in 1934. Under the 
FHA the’ single, long-term, amortised mortgage of stan- 
dardised terms, i according to risk, which had been 
used to some degree theretofore, has widely replaced the 
system of multiple short-term unamortised mortgages of 
widely varying quality and terms. By promoting the de- 
velopment of a mortgage market and insuring the lender 
against much of the risk, mortgage capital has been made 
more readily available at low rates. Lower initial payments, 
regular monthly payments geared to ability to pay, and pro- 
tection against premature withdrawal of mortgage funds 
have made it both easier and safer to finance home purchases. 

By 1940 home construction had risen to almost two- 
thirds the 1925 volume. The proportion constructed in urban 
areas waé considerably lower than in the earlier period, 
however, and within metropolitan districts a strong tendency 
to decentralise was apparent. The estimated increase in 
occupied dwelling units in the central cities of these dis- 
tricts was 16.3 per cent between 1930 and 1940; outside 
central cities, where land cost and taxes were lower, it was 
25.5 per cent. A corollary to these developments is the fact 
that 80 per cent of the units built in the thirties were 
single family, as contrasted with 60 per cent in the twenties. 
The 1941 pre-war peak of 613,000 single family units repre- 
sents the largest number ever constructed in one year in 
the country. 

During the thirties limited improvements in building 
eficiency and reduction in house sizes resulted in some 
lowering of the average costs of housing units, but adequate 
new private housing was still beyond the reach of the 
bulk of the population receiving annual family incomes of 
$1,500 or less. To a certain extent these high costs reflected 
high land costs as well; outside metropolitan districts and 
On the fringe of such districts, somewhat larger proportions 
of new houses went to persons in lower income groups. 

This, then, was the situation at the outbreak of war. 


é 





The war period has witnessed probably the greatest reloca- 
tion of population and industry ever seen in a short time 
in this country. Despite the need to replace deterioration 
in housing, the impelling force in wartime construction has 
been population shifts. The nature of the need is evidenced 
in the kind of housing built during the last three years. 
Thirty per cent of the units were built by the government 
and in 1943 the proportion was nearer 50 per cent. In 
general, these were constructed in areas where the need 
was deemed too temporary to be met by private builders, 
although 30 per cent of these government units are per- 
manent and may well be used for slum clearance after the 
war. Even where a permanent need was considered to exist, 
it was recognised that private builders would face unusual 
risk. As a result Title VI was added to the Federal Housing 
Act providing for insurance of rental housing mortgages 
and liberalisation of down payment and other requirements. 

Because of materials limitations and labour shortages the 
quality of much of this wartime construction, both public 
and private, is inferior. Further deterioration has ,occurred 
in existing housing. Regional shifts in construction have 
also been startling, paralleling population movement. The 
Pacific and South Atlantic. states not only continue to 
lead, as in the pre-war decade, in the rate of increase of their 
housing supply, but have added a greater number of units 
in each war year than the populous Middle Atlantic region. 

All of these developments join to constitute the environ- 
ment of the immediate postwar period. Housing’s sig- 
nificance for the national economy lies in its importance 
aS a generating source of national income and in the social 
need to provide satisfactory shelter for the whole population 
rather than just a segment. A related matter, but not solely 
or even mainly a housing problem, is the legacy of twenty 
years of decentralised building trends, namely decay in 
urban centres, with all that this implies in the way of social 
and fiscal problems for American cities and financial 
problems for investors. ’ 

As always, conflicting interests are involved in the solu- 
tion of these problems. Perhaps the area of conflict in cur- 
rent discussion may be summed in a terse “ who,” “ how,” 
and “ where.” 

The “who” relates largely to the question whether 
government or private enterprise shall meet the large 
potential need of the lower income groups, and if the latter, 
shall (can) it be without subsidy? Would a subsidy deprive 
private enterprise of its most significant characteristic, enter- 
prise? A complicating issue is the manner of disposal of 
the large number of housing units constructed during the 
war by government. (It is assumed that private enterprise 
will bring into being the new housing for the middle and 
upper income groups.) 

The “how” involves techniques of constructing and 
firiancing housing units and is the determining factor in 
the ability of private enterprise both to meet this lower 
income market and to promote private building as an active 
source of national income. The cost of housing to the user, 
be he owner or renter, reflects the cost of construction, 
including labour. costs and managerial technique such as 
prefabrication ; it also reflects mortgage terms such as in- 
terest rate, size of initial payment, period over which the loan 
may be amortised. Builders and lenders are each divided 
into opposing camps on many of these specific questions. 
The spur to a solution is the oft-repeated admonition that 
if private building: and finance cannot do it, government 
can i d the government war housing programme 
has given “ public housers ” much experience, including the 
first significant use of new construction methods. 
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The question “where” residential construction should 
take place raises few problems as between regions. In the 
main it should and will follow population growth, from 
whatever cause resulting. The only question that arises in 
this connection is whether the hitherto unchallenged virtue 
of home ownership is appropriate for a country in which 
mobility of population is so pronounced ; the individual 
stands to lose much if he owns a home under such condi- 


tions. 

Within metropolitan areas, however, the location of 
housing is important. City planners agree that the only hope 
for the fiscal and social structure of American cities is to 
reduce the density of population and business in city 
cemtres in an orderly fashion, and in such a way as to reduce 
the cost of living and doing business there. In addition, the 
area of city government must be enlarged to enable cities 
to assess part of their costs against dwellers on their out- 
skirts who take advantage of their services but do not pay 
for them. The alternative, which is rapidly becoming reality, 
is depopulation of the core of cities. Since use values based 
on lower densities would be considerably below present 
land values and since condemnation at these lower values 
is impossible under the American constitution, cities seek a 
way of bringing land values down to a level where building 
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and rebuilding in city centres is economically feasible. 
of this weker of controversy emerges the following 
: 5 ; hmer: 


Out 

rough range of prediction for : 
post-war period. The number of units required cach 
year in the first ten post-war years, to house the net growth 
in the number of families, to meet migration and to replace 


worn-out housing, may run anywhere from 500,000 » @ 
with most estimates in the area of 1,000,000 tp | 


2,000,000 
1,500,000. Most of these units will be built by private-enter. 


prise, and prefabrication, partial as well as complete, wil | 


play its part in pushing down the “floor” for private 
construction, which will be the “ceiling ” for public enter. 
prise. A five-room $2,500 house (pre-war price level), com. 
plete with land and utilities, seems to be a practical 
possibility within five years after the war. 

The same kind of houses will be built as before but more 
efficient methods will be used to reduce costs of construct- 
ing them. No radical change in mortgage finance is fore- 
seen, although many would like to see reduced initial pay- 
ments and monthly payments reduced by longer periods of 
amortisation. 

Finally, since urban redevelopment plans are still in the 
discussion stage, building will, at least imitially, proceed on 
the outskirts of metropolitan areas just as it has in the past. 


Business Notes 


Monetary Agreement with France 


It was announced by Mr Eden in the House of 
Commons this week that negotiations had been proceeding 
in London between officials of the British Government and 
the French Committee of National Liberation on. the 
administration of civil affairs in liberated areas and on the 
currency question. These negotiations have been held at 
the expeyt level, but the official approval of the agreement 
is likely to prove no more than a formality. When ratified, 
the agreement will be submitted to Washington ; as this 
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all matters of storage equipment for industrial purposes. 
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step should coincide with General de Gaulle’s visit to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, there is every reason to hope that it may 
provide the corner stone of a practical recognition of the 
Committee of National Liberation as the Provisional French 


facts about the monetary circulation, though not necessarily 
in control of it. The French authorities would thus be able 
to co-ordinate their policy in the matter of control of prices 
and wages with the relevant facts in the situation and would 
not suffer, as they must do in existing conditions, from 
divided responsibility for what are different aspects of 
essentially a single problem. 
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the volume of goods represented by these issues would 
warrant. Fortunately, the amount in question is as yet small. 


The main purpose of the 200 francs rate, that of keeping 


down the local expenditure of the troops, is being achieved, 
and if, in the process, abnormal sterling balances are being 
increased rather faster than they would otherwise be, conso- 
lation must be found in the minute proportions which the 
debt to France will occupy in that aggregate liability of 
Britain. If and when it serves French interests to change 
the 200 francs rate, the change will no doubt be made. 


* * * 


Reconstruction Equities 


Despite an undoubted decline in the volume of business, 
the general tone of the stock market remains firm, with a 
quite appreciable rise in the general level of industrial equi- 
ties. The Actuaries’ Investment Index, of which some par- 
ticulars are given on page 63, has risen by two and a half per 
cent on the month and by almost exactly 124 per cent on the 
year. In detail, the improvement on the year is very close 
to that figure for the miscellaneous group, over 18 per cent 
for the distributive, and only just over 10 per cent for 
productive. So far as home industrials are concerned, the 
feature is a jump of 7.2 per cent on the month, and of 24.6 
per cent on the year for stores and catering. This gives the 
key to the cause of the buying, namely, that the investor 
has made up his mind that the cessation of hostilities is not 
very far off and that all reconstruction shares will be per- 
mitted to reap a substantial benefit. Thus, the other groups, 
showing rises well above average, are building material 
shares, electrical manufacturing and the important miscel- 
laneous group, which includes representatives of many of 
the newer industries. Exceptions to the rise are motors, 
home railway stocks and shipping shares, all of which had 
recently been the object of distinctly speculative buying. 
Another rise which calls for particular mention is one of 
3.9 per cent on the month, and 28.5 per cent on the year, in 
oil shares. The index is made up to Tuesday, June 27th. 
Since then, the story has to be continued by the figures of 
The Financial News, whose indices are given in a chart on 
page 66. These show a further appreciable rise to date 
in equities, with a sagging tendency in fixed interest stocks. 
The figures of The Actuaries’ Index suggest that the 
actual weakness in this section is restricted to long dated 
Government securities. This is, of course, the classical 
reaction to a promise of hi earnings for industry, but 
virtually the whole of the adjustment has taken place by a 
rise in equities. In view of the widespread belief that some 
further considerable rise in prices will occur, the strength 
of all fixed interest securities is to be considered as a tribute 
to the power of the authorities to keep down the rate of 
interest. 


* x * 


Unit Trust Accounting 


The last few days have brought the publication of two 
further sets of unit trust accounts, making with those of 
the Municipal and General three attempts to solve a diffi- 
cult new problem. The two new competitors are the Trust 


of Insurance Shares group and the Orthodox Unit Trust. © 


All three are independent of the Association in which most 
of the trusts are grouped and, unfortunately, all three 
present different solutions. The Orthodox may, perhaps, 
be regarded as a less informative version of the M. & G. 
type of account and the lack of information is in part due 
to the fact that the managers have only one trust, so that 
fuller information would give the. size of the trust. All 
managers appear to be agreed that the size must not, 
normally, be disclosed, but it would seem that special 
concessions ought not to be given to managers of a single 
trust merely on that account. Some details of the M & G 


accounts have been given in The Economist on various — 


admitted that the figures are numerous and thei D 
difficult to grasp unless one understands the inner workings 
of the various types of unit trust. The TIS group attempt 
to overcome these difficulties by ing much simpler 
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what is the cost of performing the various f i 

creation and issue of new cae purchase cn Sash ot 
units, jobbing in units and liquidation of underlying securi- 
ties. Further, there should be disclosed any profit or loss 
from the rounding off of sub-unit prices and, last but not 
least, the remuneration for management. A little considera- 
tion will show that it is by no means easy to be dogmatic 
about the proper definition of certain items. Broadly, how- 
ever, it is clear that no pronouncement can be made on 


the conduct of a unit trust unless somethi i i 
information is available. eee 


*« x & 


Standardisation Essential 


By this criterion the accounts of the TIS fail to qualify. 
The fact that no units can be created in wartime removes 
some causes of complication, but even so there is no func- 
tional division of profits provided. A good deal of infor- 
mation is given outside the accounts, but that is an un- 
satisfactory method. The reason for rejecting the M & G 
method is the very natural desire to secure simplification, 
but the plain fact is that the matter is both complex and 
unfamiliar. Over-simplification merely obscures the facts, 
and the facts must be made clear if the unit trust move- 
ment is to gain in reputation and take the place it might 
in encouraging investment in equities. The TIS accounts 
may be an excellent statement of the managers’ profit. They 
provide no means of saying how that profit is made and 
when economies are necessary. But, if it could be conceded 
that all three sets of accounts were excellent, there would 
still remain the fact that all are different—two completely 
different in conception. It will be sufficiently difficult for all 
those concerned to digest and explain one complicated set 
of accounts. If each group of managers is to have its own 
set, the task will become herculean and it is fairly safe to 
say that most people will not attempt it for more than one 
or two groups. The Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 
which is supposed to come into force this month, makes the 
publication of accounts obligatory, but the relevant 
schedule fails to prescribe any form. The same is true of the 
constitution of the Unit Trusts Association. It is essential, 
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Sir JOSEPH WILSON SWAN (1828-1914) 
The contribution of this grand old 
man to industrial progress and the 
advancement of civilization ensure 
for him an unfading name. His 86 
years of life considerably exceeded 
the allotted span and added to the 
sum of human knowledge in due 
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M*” branches of industry have benefited 
from the accomplishments of Sir Joseph 


and orginal application have advanced most 
directly are chemistry, photography and 
electricity To electrical engineers he 1s 
probably best known through his connection : 
with the development of the carbon filamert 
lamp He invented the cellular surfaced lead 
plate for storage batteries and added greatly to i 
the knowledge of electro-deposition of metals. i 
and devised apparatus for measuring electric 
currents. 

It is through the-co-operation of designer and 
craftsman that Brush Electrical products have | 
reached their present high standard after hal 

a century of continuous progress 
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if the mevement is to reach its full development and provide 
service to a large number of investors, that a standard form 
of accounts should be prescribed which will give the in- 
formation necessary to show that the funds are being 
administered with at least honesty, competence and economy. 
The preparation of such accounts should be entrusted to 
the leading firms of auditors who are familiar with unit 
trust accounts and they should be given specific instructions 
that there must be no question of concealing either the 
total or the details of the managers’ profit. After due con- 
sultation with the managers, this form should be incorporated 
in the Act. 


* * * 


To Let or to Buy 


The generally recognised need for a wider choice between 
houses to let and houses to buy can be met, at least in 
part—as was suggested on page 25 of The Economist of 
July 1—by constructing for letting a substantial proportion 
of the additional houses that will be required after the 
war. It is, of course, impossible to estimate in advance 
precisely the relative demand for houses to let and for 
houses to buy. This demand will be strongly influenced 
by the trend of building costs and of the price of houses. 
During a period of falling prices the relative demand for 
houses to let is likely to be greater than during one of 
rising prices. During the "thirties, for example, when build- 
ing costs and the price of houses tended to decline, a 
substantial number of people who bought houses might 
have preferred to rent them if they had had the choice. 
But even if the trend of prices is upwards after the war, 
it is doubtful whether the construction of a substantial pro- 
portion of houses for letting will provide a stock of houses 
to let commensurate with the need, measured by consumer 
preference. Further steps will be necessary to meet this 
need at all adequately. For example, it should be possible, 
either for local authorities of for private institutions, to 
buy part of the existing stock of houses and to make 
them available for letting: Far too little thought has yet 
been given to the practical measures that will have to be 
taken to meet the need for a wider choice between houses 
to let and to buy. 


* * x 


Survey of Post-War Markets 


The Committee for Economic Development in the 
United States—an organisation set up by American business 
men—is organising a study of post-war markets, in collabora- 
tion with 581 trade associations, on a scale never attempted 
either across the Atlantic or in this country. The study has 
three aims. First, it is intended to assess the general level of 
business activity in 1947 (on the assumption that it would 
be the first full peace time year) on the basis of a 
consensus of industrial opinion. Secondly, the results are to 
be tabulated on the basis of census classifications in order to 
enable each manufacturer to estimate the post-war prospects 
of his industry as a whole, and to plan his own activities ac- 
cordingly. Thirdly, the study is designed to familiarise manu- 
facturers with the methods of appraising with some accuracy 


the factors likely to affect their businesses. The practical ' 


value of such an appraisal will obviously depend on its 
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quality. But in conception it is a reflection of a high degree 
of collective enterprise that should benefit not merely the 
individual manufacturer, but the community. It goes far 
beyond the kind of market research that has hitherto been 
undertaken. The collective organisation of such a study for 
this country would seem to deserve serious consideration. It 
would enable manufacturers to see more clearly ahead, and 
to plan their productive schedules for longer periods and 
with less uncertainty ; and it would assist the Government 
in its aim of maintaining “a high and stable level of 
employment after the war.” 


x * * 


Home and Colonial Changes 


The preliminary results of the Home and Colonial, 
Meadow Dairy and Lipton group, given in The Economist 
of June 1oth, disclosed an increase in net profit for the year 
1943-44 of some £31,000. The full reports of these com- 
panies show that this rise was due solely to better results 
at home and that it was secured in face of declining earnings 
overseas and further restriction of supplies in this country. 
The explanation is to be found partly in actual economies 
and partly in the rather wider margin permitted between 
buying and selling prices. The decline in overseas earnings 
is explained by the chairman, Sir George Schuster, as being 
due mainly to conditions in the Indian tea trade. The 
inflationary set-up in India resulted in higher “ dearness 
allowance” being paid to coolies. The Government arrange- 
ment made no provision for varying the price paid for teas, 
with the result that profits declined: This matter has now 
been remedied and current results be better te that 
extent. A further trouble arose from the hoarding of 
domestic stocks of tea by Indian dealers. The resultant 
scarcity caused prices to soar and supplies were further 
restricted by transport difficulties arising from labour 
shortage. In these circumstances the group, in collaboration 
with another firm, decided to cut the selling price instead 
of raising it as the speculators had hoped, The manceuvre 
was successful, and it may be hoped that it will not have 
to be repeated. Meanwhile, however, the policy resulted 
in some loss to the company. 


* 


Sir George also discloses certain changes in the assets of 
the whole group which:may be of considerable interest to 
shareholders. It transpires that certain of the Lipton interests 
had already been sold in 1941, including some rubber 
lantation holdings. During the year the holding in T. J. 

ipton, Inc., a company which controls the manufacture 
and sale of Lipton products in North America, has also been 


sold. It appears that the holding did not confer contro] and’ 


that the sale will not disturb mutual trading agreements. It 
results in a profit to the group of £123,000, of which £53,000 
accrues in cash and the remainder represents Ceylon proper- 
ties still retained. The net result of these various transactions 
appears to be to reduce the Lipton plantation assets to three 
Ceylon tea estates with an area of 3,400 acres. These sales 
have been effected in pursuance of a policy which con- 
siders the home retail trade as the main purpose of the 
group. This may well be sound, but the readiness of so 
many British concerns to reduce, or abandon, overseas 
interests is a little disturbing. 
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ohn Brown Re-financing 


The latest example of a large-scale conversion of debt 
by British industry is that of John Brown, who are repaying 
on October 31st £1,939,082 to 43 per cent debenture stock 
at a premium of 6 per cent. The operation calls for some 

2,055,000, but the company proposes to raise only 
£1,800,000, ing the balance from its own resources. The 
oney is to be raised by the issue of £550,000 34 per cent 
debenture stock and 1,250,000 4} per cent cumulative prefer- 
ence shares of £1 each, both at par. Holders of the existing 
jebentures are offered the right to convert 30 per cent into 


e 34 per cent debentures and 70 per cent into 4} per cent . 


preference shares. The latter is permanent capital and the 
former is repayable over a period of 20 years. Thus, the com- 
pany will save some £12,839 per annum in interest and a 
similar sum in sinking fund provisions. Some play is made 
ith the latter point, but it has to be observed that, if the 
arrangement permits the company to retain its liquid 
resources, the first stage of the transaction calls for the 
disbursement of some £255,000 net. In view of the fall in the 
ate of interest, the conversion was to be expected. As in 
other recent cases, the main interest attaches to the alterna- 
ive form of security chosen. In the context of post-war 
ncertainties, the arrangement adopted has many advan- 
ages. The company will have £1,950,000 of preference 
apital of three categories, £2,153,893 of ordinary capital, 
nd only £550,000 of ntures. It secures a sound capital 
tructure and opens up the possibility of new borrowing on 
substantial scale should conditions suggest such a course. 
This is a fact which those who consider taking the new 
ecurities offered will doubtless bear in mind. At the same 
time this arrangement preserves more of the attraction 
erent in all equities than has been possible in these cases 
where debentures have been converted into ordinary shares. 
t would be interesting to learn what dictated this particular 
oice of capital structure. The whole question of the gearing 
capital structure needs discussion, and the views of 
ading industrialists would be a welcome contribution. 


* *& Sd 


ntegration in Coal Mining 


Active steps are about to be taken by the Coal Com- 
ission in the exercise of its legislative —— * extend 

scope of geographical integration in coal mining 
dustry. It may be recalled that in May, 1939, Sir Ernest 
ower, in his ity as chairman of the Commission, 
addressed to the colliery owners of the country a memo- 
randum explaining the lines on which the Commission 
intended to proceed in the discharge of its functions and 
outlining the geographical areas in each of which it con- 
templated the eventual establishment of one consolidated 
undertaking. Although it possessed compulsory powers, the 
ommission then shared the view of its predecessor under 
€ 1930 Coal Mines Act that amalgamations made 
voluntarily were to be preferred to amalgamations prescribed 
and enforced by authority, and it indicated the circum- 
Stances under which integration should proceed by stages 
rather than by drastic single steps. 


* 


The Commission’s proposals were beginning to receive 
the consideration of the industry when war broke out, but 
subsequently discussions were suspended, and the only 
consolidations which have taken place since 1939 have been 
those negotiated independently. It is understood, however, 
that the Commission now intends to resume its task at the 
point where it was left off five years ago. The most im- 
portant developments during the interval have been: (a) 
the assumption by the Government since June, 1942, of 
the operational control of the collieries under the super- 
vision of group production directors responsible exclusively 
to the Ministry of Fuel and Power ; (b) the announcement 
of the Mining Association last March that it contemplated 
reorganisation proposals “involving far-reaching plans to 
Cover every aspect of the industry in which organised action 
can improve efficiency, labour relationships and commercial 
arrangements ” ; and (c) the revival of the miners’ demand 
for nationalisation. Each of these factors must inevitably 
influence the final decision by Parliament on the future of 
the industry, but in the regional discussions which are about 
to be opened between ‘the Commission and the colliery 
owners the sole object would be the ascertainment of the 
best way of carrying “a settled policy, prescribed by 
Statute” (to borrow a phrase employed by the Coal Com- 
mission in its memorandum of May, 1939); for the re- 
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organisation of the industry into a smaller number of 
productive units of greater average size, and as the Mining 
Association is now convinced of the urgency of the need 
for accelerated progress in this direction, there are reason- 
able prospects of agreement between the Commission and 
the colliery owners, at any rate on the main lines of the 
contemplated regional consolidations, before the time arrives 
for Parliament to give its final decision, within the intent 
of the White Paper of June, 1942. 


* * * 


Railwaymen and the War 


The main issues at the annual conference of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, held in Edinburgh this 
week, have been wages and the future organisation of trans- 
port. The union has grown in strength and influence since 
the war; it has over 400,000 members, of whom about 
51,000 are women, and its reserves amount to over 
£3,000,000. Although the NUR does not include locomotive 
engineers and firemen, or railway clerks, who are organised 
in separate unions, close relations between the three unions 
are maintained through a joint committee, and concerted 
wage claims have been put forward. Railway workers occupy 
a key position in the national economy, and can point with 
pride to their industrial and strike-free record since the war. 
They argue, with some reason, that their efforts. and skill, 
though accorded public praise, are still insufficiently 
rewarded in monetary terms. The minimum wage of a 
general railway worker in rural districts is 77s. 6d. a week, 
made up of a base rate of 47s., with a 25s. 6d. war bonus 
and an additional, unspecified bonus of 4s. 6d. The base 


rate in industrial areas is 48s. and in London sos. Certain’ 


increases have been granted since the war, the latest being 
in April, when an additional ss. on the war wage (bringing 
it up to 25s. 6d.) was agreed by negotiation, though the 
unions had asked for an increase of 12s. a week. The union 
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leaders’ aim is to consolidate the war advances into a 
minimum all-round rate, which will provide an adequate 
living standard and allow proportionate differentials for skill. 
Their claim for a fortnight’s annual holiday with pay is still 
being discussed with the Railway Executive Committee. 
Mr Fred Burrows, in his Presidential address, emphasised 
the union’s opinion that railway workers would never enjoy 
real economic security until the railways were publicly 
owned, and expressed concern lest renewed and intensified 
road competition after the war should lead to depressed 
wage standards. The conference adopted by 66 votes to 3 
a motion in support of the Labour’s Party’s Transport plan 
(described in the Economist of June 24). Nationalisation of 
the railways has long been the central plank of both the 
Labour Party and the Trade Union platform. There may be 
many social arguments in favour of a publicly owned 
transport system. But neither the Labour party nor the 
TUC have yet produced any good economic or technical 
arguments to support its case. 


* * * 


Hydro-Electric Power in Scotland 


The North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, set up 
by the Hydyo-Electric Development (Scotland) Act, 1943, 
for the development of Scotland’s water power resources, has 
already published the details of “Constructional Scheme 
No. 1,” which, if sanctioned, is to be put in hand as soon as 
possible. The scheme, which is estimated to involve the 
expenditure of £4,600,000, comprises three projects, at Loch 
Sloy, Loch Morar and Loch Lochalsh. The Loch Sloy 
project is expected to take 2} years to complete and the 
others about eighteen months. In an article published in 
the April issue of Water arid Water Engineering, Mr Eric 
Saunders expressed the view that the cost of hydro-electric 
power is likely to decline in relation to other forms of power, 
not only in Great Britain but also in other countries. Taking 
into account the rise in the price of coal, he estimated that, 
after the war, the average costs of electrici iy in this country 
are likely to be 0.30d. to 0.40d. per unit for steam plants, 
against 0.18d. to 0.25d. per unit for water power installations. 
On his calculations the difference in costs will be substantial. 
Unfortunately, Britain’s water er resources are com- 
paratively small and, even if fully developed, can only supply 
a limited proportion of its power requirements. Since power 
is an important cost item in a number of industries, especi- 
ally some new ones, everything should be done to ensure 
the cheapest possible supply of energy derived from coal. 


* * * 


Co-operative Mail Order Business 


At the July quarterly meeting of the Wholesale Co- 
operative Society a proposal is to be submitted to establish 
a mail order service in conjunction with retail societies. 
The Co-operative Movement has not hitherto provided 
its members with this type of retail service, although the 
idea is not new. It was first discussed at the end of the 
last war, but it came to nothing because of the opposition 
of the larger societies in the industrial areas. The idea was 
revived in 1936, and in 1939 the Co-operative Union sur- 
veyed the position and came to the conclusion that a federal 
‘co-operative mail order department would enable the 
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Society to take part in a type of retail trade which has 
hitherto been done exclusively by commercial mail order 
firms. The latest proposal provides for crediting retail 
societies with the amount of purchases from mail order 
customers iiving within their areas. There can be little 
doubt that a mail order department would provide a service 
appreciated by co-operators, and it is expected that turn- 
over in dry goods would be increased by the new depart- 
memt. That there is scope for an increase is shown by the 
fact that whereas the co-operative proportion of national 
trade in dry goods is only about five or six per cent, co- 
operative sales of butter, margarine and sugar reach twenty- 
five per cent of the civil population. The Co-operative 
Society believes, therefore, that potential trade is lost to 
mail order organisations which they themselves could 
transact. The many Co-operative publications would pro- 
vide first-class advertising media, and shops which do not 
themselves stock the goods which could be obtained by 
post could publicise them. The retail societies will be asked 
to sanction a referendum on the subject of a mail order 
department ; if it is agreed, it is hoped to develop the 
scheme so that it can begin its operations as soon as possible 
after the war. 
x * t 


World’s Water Power Resources 


Mr Saunders gave some interesting statistics of the 
world’s potential and developed water power resources in 
1942, derived from the United States Geological Survey : — 

WATER POWER RESOURCES BY CONTINENTS IN 194] 

(Excluding Russia) 


Per cent. 
Percent. of 
Horse Power of H.P. World's 
_ De- Potential 
Potential Developed veloped H.P. 
North America. 77,000,000 29,610,000 42-5 11-4 
South America . 75,000,000 1,660,000 2-3 11-2 
Europe........ 74,000,000 30,140,000 41-3 11-0 
Messe saad 151,000,000 8,660,000 11-8 22 +5 
i ba tueans 274,000,000 210,000 0-3 40 -8 
Oceania ....... 21,000,000 1,330,000 1-8 3-1 
Total 672,000,000. 71,010,000 100 100 
Russia’s potential water power was estimated at 


135,000,000 HP in 1937 and its developed HP at 30,000,000. 
These figures, of course, can only be regarded as rough 
estimates, subject to revision as a result-of new surveys and 
technical improvements in exploitation. But they indicate 
not only the magnitude of the electric power already derived 
from water power but also the scope for further develop- 
ment. Compared with these figures Great Britain’s potential 
and developed resources, estimated at about 2,000,000 HP 
and 641,700 HP respectively, in 1943, look puny. 


Company Result 








Wiggins, Teape. (Paper.) 
to December 25, 
194] 1942 1943 
Trading profit on groupt................ 87 1184128 . 1,044,925 
SNORE 04. 9 SES eR E Eee ee 55 115,590 115,502 107,131 
BOON Soaks HENS Es Oho PORES 274,351 58 ; 
War damage ID. nb nip cn 0s baa das sc aLbas Sons Trice 
i oe rns ci, Bagel (aks sat 
Outside shareholders’ interests ........... 27,117 27°302 Dera 
Miscellaneous deductions................ 1,595 2,266 2,401 
Parent y's net profit ............. 222,158 259,800 
Debenture Stenent isle. Se Saws vs bawmeess 766 62,801 a1 787 
dividend (net) ............... 48,571 50,275 49,695 
Ordinary stock :— 
EE RE BE Oe BL RE eet 109,821 109,609 148,318 
wae. pastaebeaA AD apg® beg us e280 
WUT sin scntan e's ckedengnc tea 7 7 8 
COL MONT VG oi. 65a ee sn dkb cbs ones cea cag a 4,342} 
Con MROIUE o 60' x56 de ctv deskans 50,000 50,000 74,500 
Carry forward .................0..00cs 52,453 52,670 
Net fixed 3,674,523 3,269,135 
ST TTR Cr er ee 461,124 
pan associated company items ........... 125,200 4 exer 60,972 
dale {BPN eC Os Coy CLeN Cs 2,403,290 2,751,057 3,039,834 
Gross SUING, hens sci s dnc divans 3,187,876 3,846,204 
Us was5 cv ceesevees elsi lsc iach 1,321,271. 1,336,474 
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3 per cent. 
b eS ee 
ee 
efficiency our ofganisation to 
spare for ing our full strength 
becomes possible 


Tt may be of interest on this occasion 
yhen nothing new can be said about our 

=: yomnee : ey call ma 
‘0 some portions of our very vari 
and complex undertaking. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


The overseas business of Liptons is an 
important enterprise, including a large tea 
distribution organisation in ia, tea plan- 
tations in Ceylon, and depots or agencies 
in most parts of the world. At present 
the export of tea nonmally carried on 
her from this country or direct from 
India, Ceylon, etc., has been almost en- 
urely supplanted by the scheme instituted 
im 1942, under which the British Govern- 
ment, through the Ministry of Food, is 
the sole purchaser of tea, and allocates 
avi —_ supplies to allied and neutral 
coumtnies, based on their previous 

us scheme, initiated when the Dutch 
Eat Indies were cut off, was doubtless 


export 
‘eas has, at least for the present, been al- 
Most entirely lost. 
We are to resume an_ active 
policy in all overseas markets as soon as 
nee are removed. 


HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, 
LIMITED 
GROUP’S POSITION FURTHER STRENGTHENED 
SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER’S REVIEW 


plied with food which they would otherwise 
have been unable to obtain. 

Current results in Ceylon have also 
been affected by special difficulties. Costs 
rose owing to increased rates of “ Dearness 
Allowance” payable to coolies, and this 
extra cost was not fully recovered in the 
prices paid under last year’s contract with 
the Ministry of Food. The current 3 
contract, however, recognises this factor 
and provides for a variable price scale. 

Another ty has been the serious 
shortage of labour, which, together with 
a scarcity of fertilisers, has restricted our 
cultivation programme, and will react un- 
favourably on this year’s results, 

In. spite of all the special difficulties re- 
ferred to above, the total working profits 
from Liapton’s plantations and overseas 

i business amounted for 1943 to 
about £70,000. 

REALISATION OF OVERSEAS ASSETS 

While this overseas business is of im- 
porttance and has potentialities for develop- 
ment, our main purpose must always be 
our home retail business. We have there- 
fore thought it ri to take every oppor- 
tunity to consolidate our strength for this 
main purpose. War conditions have given 
us Opportunities to realise on favourable 
terms some of the less essential parts of 
our overseas interests. One of these was 
the holding of Lipton, Limited, in T. J. 
Lipton, Inc,, which controls the manufac- 
ture and sale of Lipton products in the 
United States and da. Shareholders 
will remember that in 1936 Lipton, 
Limited, exercised an option to acquire 
from Sir Thomas Lipton’s trustees the 
issued capital of T. J. Lipton, Inc. (U.S.A.), 
and Thomas J. Lipton, Limited (Canada), 

er with certain properties in Ceylon. 
Ceylon p: ies were retained, while 
the other two businesses were sold to a 
syndicate in which Lipton, Limited, took a 
minor participation. One of the Ceylon 
estates was subsequently sold, and last year 
a favourable chance occurred to realise the 
shares in T. J. Lipton, Inc., without dis- 
turbing the mutual trading agreements be- 
tween that company and Lipton, Limited. 
The net result of all i 
ing the exercise of the option has been 
that Lipton, Limited, has increased its re- 
serves by £123,000 made up of £53,000 
cash profits actually realised and £70,000 
representing the book value of the Ceylon 
properties still retained. , 

Apart from the above-mentioned Ceylon 
properties, Lipton, Limited, has always had 
its own extensive tea estates. During 1941 
it was decided to realise the less attractive 
of these, especially those including rubber 
plantations, which are y extraneous to 
our normal business. This programme 
(which has realised in all about £143,000) 
has been completed. The final result is 
that Liptons are now left with three first- 
class tea estates of approximately 3,400 
acres. These it is proposed to retain. 


FACTORY INTERESTS 


Another im t outside 
main retail business is represented by 
the factory interests of the group. Besides 
our large tea blending and packing ware- 
house in London, and our bacon ware- 
house, we have two jam factories with an 
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ciency and the quality of their uct 
have belie ‘well Gakehaiats . 9 ola 


STAFF WELFARE 


a concluding my review of the past 
year I must once again acknowledge our 
indebtedness to our staff in every section 
of the business. It has been our policy to 
do all that is practicable to make service 
in Our companies worth while. As shown 
in the report, £37,000 has been added 
last year to the benevolent funds. Besides 
this, £55,000 was contributed to the various 
pension . » and grants of £78,000 
were made to dependants of employees 
serving with the Forces. We are also 
looking ahead to the post-war period, with 
the aim of improving the whole status 
of those engaged in the distribution of 
groceries and provisions. In a large con- 
cern like ours there are ample opportuni- 
ties for advancement. It is our desire to 
see that our conditions of service are such 
as will attract the right type of junior, and 
that everyone joining our staff will feel 
that he has a good career in front of him. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY AND THE 
DISTRIBUTIVE TRADES 


_I will not attempt any detailed prophe- 
cies about the future; but in this connec- 
tion a matter of special interest has been 
the recent publication of the Government’s 
White Paper on Employment Policy. This 
has a very direct bearing on a business 
such as ours which is so closely affected 
by the general prosperity of the country. 

We welcome declaration now given 
of the Government’s determination to 
mote plans for full employment, and p sant 
is one special point to which I think it 
appropriate to call attention. Paragraph 
82 of the White Paper, after stating that 
the success of the Government’s policy will 
depend on the skill shown in putting general 
ideas into day-to-day practice, emphasises 
that it is vital for the Government “to 
obtain, more fully and much more quickly 
than they have in the past, exact quanti- 
tative information about current economic 
movements.” The Government, therefore, 
“appeal with confidence to industry to 
join with them in @~fask which is essen- 
tially co-operative; for only industry can 
provide the statistical information required 
and only a central authority can classify 
and analyse information drawn from the 
country as a whole.” This passage, it 
will be not refers specially to “ indus- 
try”—a word which is usually interpre- 
tated to mean manufacturing industry. 
Distribution, however, is not only an ex- 
tremely important economic activity, but 
an essential part of effective production. 
Moreover, the records of companies like 
ours can afford valuable information as to 
the course of consumer demand and 
general economic conditions. 

I therefore take this opportunity to make 
two points. First, I want to put on public 
record that our companies will be ready 
(as indeed they have always been) to afford 
full information to the ernment as to 
our results and to give them free access 
to all records. Secondly, I want to urge 
that in framing Government plans fyll 
account should be taken of the functions 
of the distributive trades. I think it is 
important to make these points when re- 
ae esos, 2 ompnay such as 

; ig iness ” is a common target 
to-day for popular attack. It is our belief, 
however, that well-organised large-scale 
distributive business can render a distinc- 
tive and valuable public service, and we 
are anxious not only to allow the Govern- 
ment the fullest opportunity to test this by 
facts, but to give them by access to our 
own records the opportunity to acquire 
information which will afford guidance to 
their general economic policy. To say 
this, implies no disparagement of other 
types of business. We recognise fully that 
there is great value in the activities of 
efficient undertakings of ler size, We 
believe further that there is room for all 

pes of traders and that competition be- 
tween the different types is good both for 
the traders themselves and for the public. 
In this spirit we look forward with con- 
fidence to the future of our own business 
and of our country. 
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UNION CORPORATION, 
‘LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 
MR P, M. ANDERSON’S REVIEW 


The ordinary eral meeting of share- 
hoklers of Takes Carpoeatinn, Limited, was 
held in Johannesburg on May 3oth. 

Mr P. M. Anderson i 


The Chairman said: e profit for 1943 
at £710,299 is £100,167 higher than for 
1942. Out of the profit £100,000 has been 
set aside to exploration reserve account. 
The remainder of the year’s profits and a 
modest £5,700, taken from the £121,663 
which stood to the credit of t and loss 
account, have been a in paying an 
interim dividend of 2s, 6d. per share and a 


final dividend of ss. 6d., making 8s. for 
the year. We Gpen the new year with an 
e& balance of £115,963 to the 
it of profit ‘and loss account. 

You may rem that when I ad- 
dressed you in May, 1938, I explained that 
in the search for profitable new business, 
considerable outlays are incurred on the 
prospecting of properties over which control 
is secured by option or otherwise. There is . 
no regularity in the incidence of this ex- 
pendirure. In some years there may be 
great acti and in other years practicglly 
none, but tever may be the expenditure 
it ey unremunerative for a con- 
si number of years and at the time 
there can, from the nature of things, be no 
certainty as to the ultimate value of the 
work. fn a to make a fair ap- 
praisal. y, all such expenditure 
18 to exploration reserve account 
and suitable appropriation from profit and 
loss account js made as and when deemed 
necessary. By the end of 1943 the explora- 
tion reserve account had been reduced to 
£76,842, so your directors decided that it 


sho be strengthened. ne , as I 
have already mentioned, £100,000 has been 
transferred out of the profits earned last 


year, raising the balance now available 
to £176,842. 

he increase of the book value of our 
t » including claim and land hold- 
ings, after making ney ern, 
amounts to about £56,000. t is, of 
course, a balance indicating that we 
have invested somewhat more than we have 
realised during the year. In that regard I 
can mention in particular that we have in- 
creased our interest in Ultramar Company. 
Our realisations have been of a muscel- 
laneous character. The balance of ins and 
outs on these balance-sheet items and on 
~ and loss account being small, it fol- 
ows that there is but little change in our 
liquidity. Our liabilities are fully covered 
by our cash and cash assets. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


Having reviewed the salient features of 
the Witwatersrand gold-mining industry 
on cir cena ee ee 

“mining companies on the Wit- 
watersrand under the administration of the 
ration, the Chairman said that Bay 
a a dividend of 7 cent. 

as with 6} per cent. or 1942, 
while the balance unappropnated on profit 
and loss account has been raised by £13,760 
to £103,772. The trust’s holdings at end 
foueer os an aggregate value of 

,182, or some 

1 £440,595 above the 


establis — many records being 
and British taxation, a dividend of 3s. was 
paid, as 2s. 6d. for the pre- 
’ The Sou and Pa 

. In- 
dus ~~ hes_ made further pro. 
gress. e » after 
viding jation ‘and’ taxation, 
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Union have expressed themselves in favour 
of the continuance of some form of control 


of for, | iod of two years after 
Of paper fot, 2 iBT tice to ensure that the 


mill's output during that period will be 


a . : 

The Chairman then réferred w the death 
of Sir Henry Strakosch and the great loss 
sustained by the ration thereby. 

The ,Chairman paid tribute to the memory 
of another three members of the corpora- 
tion’s staff who had made the supreme 
sacrifice on active service, and thanked the 
depleted staffs in London and Johannes- 
burg for efficient service rendered through- 
out the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the auditors reappointed. 





A copy of the full report of the above 
nes oe is available for inspection at 
the London office. 


TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 
MR N. M. JENSEN’S SPEECH 


Extract from. speech of chairman, Mr 
N. M. Jensen, to the annual general meet- 
ing to be held on the 11th instant. 

The profit on trading is slightly reduced, 
but to offset this there is an increase in the 
item interest received and dividends on 
investments, and substantially the same 
total profit as for 1942 is shown. 

After payment of the dividends on the 


possible to ete the accounts by our 
usual time, your directors therefore 
decided to pay a second interim dividend 
of 124 per cent, less tax, on the “A” 
ordinary shares and “B™” ordinary stock, 
making 20 per cent., less tax, for the year. 
When this payment was announced it was 
made clear that no further dividend would 
be recommended. The second interim divi- 
dend absorbed £57,239 and left a carry- 
forward of £222,845. 


DEMAND FOR CEMENT 


and the export market, although slight 
lower than for the previous yeas, hes bees 
considerably in excess of what had been 
expected a year ago. It is impossible to 
forecast with any accuracy what demand 
will be for the current year, but many 
signs indicate that there will be a substan- 
tial reduction, as I have intimated 
before, I am of th inion that it will 
take two years after the war the 
building and civil engineering industry will 
again reach its normal consumption of 
cement. There is a possibility that export 
may increase after but this is 
u dependent on the amount of ship- 
ping that will be available. Everything 
appears to indicate, however, that during 
the third post-war year and the following 
years cement will come into its own and 
the industry will be called upon to deliver 
larger quantities than ever before. 
It is only right to assume that com- 
pany will be faced with a ion in 
Profits over a period, owing to the 
reduction in the demand for our prod 
A policy of advancing i 
- ee 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING) LIMITED 
LORD PENDER’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Cable 
and Wireless (Holding), Limited, was held, 
on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Pender, who pre. 
sided, said in the course of his speech: — 

The profit for the year 1943 is £1,220.976, 
which exceeds the preference dividend 
already paid and the ordinary dividend of 
4 per cent. now ; together amount- 
ing to £1,197,488, by £23,488. The un- 
distributed balance revenue account 
brought forward from 1942 was £279,120, 
which, when added to £23,488 just men- 
tioned and {£10,000 from excess profits 
tax account to be mentioned below, pro- 
vides an amount of £312,608 unappro- 
priated, to be carried forward to 1944. 


THE YEAR'S REVENUE 

The dividends received from subsidiary 
companies are the same as for the previous 
year, and amount to £1,263,965. The divi- 
dend received from Cables Investment 
Trust again amounts to £50,000, whilst 
the income other investments at 
£41,837 shows a reduction of £13,715, due 
to the sale of investments in 1942 in order 
to finance the se of further shares 
of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company. 


Apart from the telegraph business of the § 
Operating Company and the profits de- | 
rived from the manufacturing business of 
the Marconi Company, the third main | 
source of the revenue of the _—~ is its § 

the securi- | 


investments. The book value 
ties held by the 


The increase in the total investments | 


held by the group is largely 


due to the 
substantial 


support given by Cable and 


Wireless, Limited, to the Government’s new | 


loans, the total value of British Funds now 
held by our companies amounting to over 
Ata Sen ene. ; 

income received by the group from 
the investments in 1943 amounted to 
£701,230, compared with £584,881 in 1942. 
While gilt-edged securities have been very 
stable during 1943 and average yields 
materially unaltered, the yield on most 
other securities has continued to fall. In 
the case of our companies the increased 
ee low-interest-bearing Govern- 
ment s have to be taken into account 
in attempting any comparisons of the in- 
come oe year under review with the 
incomes previous years. 

Apart from British Government stocks, 
our holdings are, as I have stated on former 
occasions, for the most part represented by 

wi 


investments in undertakings within the 


“THE FUTURE 


I will make no forecast concerning the | 


future. Nevertheless, I assure you that the 
difficulties. which the war has produced, 4s 
well as the opportunities which the peace 
will afford, continue to receive the earnest 

i As you know, 


group amounted to | 
£19,729,017, and that these had a market | 
value of £19,565,260—the depreciation of | 
£163,757 being less than I per cent., as | 
compared with just over § per cent. a year © 
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) VIROL LIMITED ARGENTINE ESTATES OF WIGGINS TEAPE AND aL 
a LORD LUKE’S REVIEW BOVRIL LIMITED COMPANY (1919) LIMITED i 
forty-fourth Annual General Meet- SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
wa a Virol Limited ‘was =. onthe = INCREASED PROFITS 
eld, ultimo in London, the Right Hon. ¢ 36th annual general meeting of the T : Sant 
29th , “Ss : 2 ung he annual general mee of Wi ; 
ved Luke, the Chairman, presiding. Argentine Estates of Bovril Limited was Teape and Co. lotnahs Limited. was ae 
O pre- The following is an extract from the held on the 6th instant, at 160, Old Street, the 7th instant, in London, Mr F. L. T. 
20 one Chairman’s statement circulated with the E.C.1. Barlow (chairman) presiding. 
a and accounts : — _The Deputy-Chairman, Lord Luke, in The following are extracts from the 
ar [| am pleased to report another success- his address circulated with the report and chairman’s statement circulated with the 
of ful year resulting in an increase of about accounts, stated that to conform with report: —The outputs and sales of your 
a {15,000 in the gross profit to £129,934. modern practice the accounts had been company and its subsidiary companies 
un- operating expenses, ever, have drawn up rather differently this year. Pro- continued to be affected by the shortage 
‘ccount also increased, due mainly to increased vision for Taxation on profits to 30th Sep- of raw material supplies, with the conse- 
79,120, wages, repairs and maintenance, transport tember, 1943, was shown as a separate uent restrictions and limitations by the 
| men- charges, etc. The resulting nett profit of item in the Profit and Loss Account instead vernment in the uses of paper. 
Profits £16,992, is after making full provision for of being deducted before arriving at the It has again been our policy to main- 
> Pro- all taxation on profits earned to the 3Ist net profit on trading. There was an in- tain the high quality of our products as 
appro- March last. creased net profit on trading this year, for far as is possible, and we have made every 
4. The a es = Sckevantee which they had to thank their estancias. parcat wg nil — the best use of the 
inci wi ° GA. Eli . materials available to us. 
trading periods and the increased profit wae tans 2 ag © Shan agar The available profits of £364,911, in- 
sidiary from this year’s tr has been absorbed of the year’s estancia working results were luding a net refund of excess profits tax , 
evious ME by EP.T., leaving only sufficient to Pay fairly satisfactory. For the fifth year in £52,658 in respect of the year 1941, ’ 
e divi- the preference dividend and the recom- succession they had had no locusts, Un- Sow an increase of £39,846. After pro- ; 
‘tment oad 10 per cent. on the ordinary fortunately the severe drought and extra-  Viding for interest on debentures and divi- y 
hil shares, which you will be asked to : dends on the preference and inary s 
whilst ordinary heat from December, 1942, to . 
ts at approve. ; March, 1943, came at a time when they had  St0cks, your directors have transferred the 
5, due MThe difficulties of acquiring adequate many * steers fattening for the St ena sum of £37,000 to the reserve account, 
order Mmm supplies of raw mat are still very factory, and though they did well, they did Dtimging the reserve up to £850,000 and 
shares acute, Nevertheless, we have managed tO not put on flesh as they would have “isan the sum of £74,500 to contingencies re- 
1pany keep our e n of customers jin better weather serve. The total distribution of 8 per cent., 
of the regularly — = only with restricted Th Sad : il ae : less income-tax, on the ordinary stock for 
se quantities. e demand for our prepara- _. ys price cattle continued tO the year 1943, is I per cent. more than for 
* " ; tions is still greatly in excess of or ‘is¢ during the year. They had sold sur- the previous year, 
O° EE ability to supply. plus stock and bulls at. very satisfactory e total of the surplus and specific re- 
— Virol provides those essential nutritive Prices. Their cattle were healthy and serves of the group of companies, accord- 
18 Bs factors likely to be lacking in the other sound. The number of calves marked was jing ‘to the summary of balance sheets 
ee foods consumed, and it thus brings about ite up to the average. shows an increase of £237,566 compared 
” an adequately balanced intake as a whole. Nineteen young employees from the with the previous year. Current liabilities 
harket It is to this “balance-restoring” power Company’s farms in Argentina were serving show a substantial reduction due to the 
on of of Virol that its outstanding ability to pro- with H.M. Forces, Most of them volun- reduced liability to the taxation authorities. 
t. & duce proper development and positive teered early in the war. Moreover the With a reduction of {108,000 in the total 
_ health in the growing child has been attri- other employees had contributed substan- of the current liabilities and proposed 


buted; and certainly the clinical experience 
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dividends, and an increase of £180,000 in 
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ments GB of over 40 has that the theory Fund. the total of the current assets, the net 7 
o the is completely borne out by the facts. Lord Luke expressed the Company’s liquid position of the group shows a further 4 
and § The report accounts wefe unani- thanks to Mr. Ellison for his interesting improvement of nearly £290,000. §: 
Ss new mously adopted. report. ~ The report and accounts were adopted. i 
$ now omnuie . 
) over . 
iy 
d STATISTICS i 
vield, INVESTMENT Capital I rt 
yields pital issues vi 
mos Week ending Nominal Con- New el 
) in Stock Exchanges 3 London july 8, 1944 Capital versions Money 
: t ' : 
reased ’ “ Financtat News’”’ INDICES To Shareholders only .............-. 125,000 235,750 
yvern- . a <M wate a Sls or By Permission . Deal ines 90,784 sae 226,960 : 
| i | ields articulars of Government issues appear on page 64. a 
count | Total Cue Security Indices | Yields s ppe insoles Excluding of 
ie in- 1944 Bargains as at t.; | CL Yeart Conversions Conversions 
ee gee | caer bat | chante | Share 1944 899,170,421 888,071,940 ‘ 
| s' ares* nt.f | s | ares »- ve Rete bagel pata te aid chal a aa . Fe y “ 3 te 
DE iicial deieiall Riis a2 siwhnaaselavcsesenes 1,011,580,632 995,350,984 ne 
tocks, acted eae . : 1a 
ome | | l | bab ce ee co Nature of Borrowing 
ue 29.../ 6205 | 4979 | 113-0 134-2 3:16 | 3°74 ; UK. tri . , i 
- ny So | SAAT | Sis | lis | 134-2 | 34s | 3.15 bears wi * a er a oy me i 
these co) fae Ya | hiss | isa | [> He 1944...... 887,741,219 330,721 Nil 883,668,696 2,117,789 2,285,455 “e 
attri- » 5...) 5396 | 5,614 113-4 | 13-1 | 35-16 3-72 1943...... 993,336,622 1,375,685 638,677 987,463,898 1,134,850 6,752,236 1 
ay be —— ae * Conversions excluded. f Includes Government issues to June 27, 1944, only. Hy 
after (Ja 7 1, 1935 = 100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 113-4 Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. . 
: t, 103. . 28). ‘i : : highest, 138-4 (Feb. 23) ; 
goods lowest, 134-0 aa sy 0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 13 (Feb. 23) ACTU. ARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 3 
New York (Dee St See ies Average Yields 
, STANDARD Statistics INDICES . : ae non 
‘ Group and Number __ Se cpa rh Fa ee Et 
g the seen Dalty AVERAGE oF 50 Common STOCKS a ee of Securities June Nov. May June June May June 
at the img | | 29, | 3 | “9, S| 3 | oat, 
A ransactions act 1943 | 1943 1944 1944 1943 | 1944 1944 
od, as FAM June 25... | “ho7-g i sonooo | June at... Ate t 179,000 sven hsisinsidnciancasintcelespe tinea tittetieriteeastict ~pumenspor tintin alee 
peace » 24... | 1276 §58,000* |°,, 28... 128-7 1,746,000 o ° oy 
arnest a ae 1,720,000 |, 29... | 128-2 amen 24% Consols (1) ....... 143-0 | 142-2 141-3 140-4, 3-12| 3-16) 3:18 
Know. VES eS ‘ome Corpns. (4) ...... 142-5 | 141-7 | 141-9) 141-6 3-27) 3-28) 3-29 
inded : High, 128-7 (June 28). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. | 
Ind. Debs., All Cl. (42)..| 121-2 | 121-2 | 122-5 122-5! 3:92, 3°85) 3°85 
= a ——_____ (WEEKLY AveRaces) (1935-36 = 100) i Ind. Pfnce., All Cl. (101) 110-8 | 111-1 | 114-2 | 114-5 |) 4:37) 4:25 4-24 
. the | Investment Trusts (9)... 47-4, 48-7) 50-0) 51-2, 4:85) 4:57) 4-47 
ort of | Building Mats. (6)...... | 89-91 93-0} 100-2| 106-1) 3-27) 3.07! 2-95 
t will Low | | _ — Electrical Mfg. {T) Oe | 150-1 | 153-8 164-1 167-9, 4-22 3-89, 3-80 
re to Mar. ; | 3944 | 1944 Motors (7) .....-..+-+- 45-2; 47°55 53-2) S31) 4-20; 3-98! 3-98 
ith ME oe vacat cca | 78-6: 88-9, 97-2 101-0, 3-04 3-37) 3-26 
~ a eng cn Total Productive (90).-..| 767 | 777) $89 $44) 459 450 4-43 
; . Home Rails (4) ........ , 9 5 | . ‘ : : 
ed . (a . 103-5 105 -4 105 -9 Sens oa Coke. (17) ...| 66 71-7| 1746 83-2| 3-52, 3-24) 3-03 ‘d 
a - 99-8 102 -2 105 -4 Breweries (20).....-.-- 138-0 140-7/ 151-7/ 1546 4-46, 4-11, 4-12 a 
full, 88-9 90-0 90-9 Miscellaneous (20)... . | 69-5 70-1) 75-1) 77-8) 405) 3:82) 3-71 i 
} | [es | ae led. All classes (158)... 75-3 768 625 865, 442) 428 418 & 
Pe 3 
ee rn (Continued on page 66.) d7) 
bf 
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64 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 13 days ended June 30, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was {109,587,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £199,185,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £205,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£2,145,027, the deficit accrued since April 
Ast is {821,502,000 against /867,201,000 
fer the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








! 
j Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
BE | Se peed gray poms pera 
Revenue mate, April | — -. i a 
1944-45 1 | ended 
to | to | ended | 
June June | June June 
kt | 0 | BB, 
1943 , 1944 19435 | 1944 
| 
Orpinary | { | 
ee, | j ; 
Income Tax. «7 BSo,000 154,854 171,115) 23,018) 37,066 
Sur-tax........| 80,000, 8,022! 6,756; 420, 320 
Estate, etc., 
Duties. ...... 100,009 24,482; 27,970; 1,810) 2,480 
SER san fae | 19,000) 
N.DC. ......—} 90, 


SPT. ......—4 
Other Inid. Rev.| 1 
Total Inid. Rev, 


| | | 








Customs ....... 
OUR. << + Sood a 111,000) 122,700 
Total Customs 

ples s 5. es seston 

t 

Motor Duties. ..| 27,000) 
P.O. (Net Re- 

cei 's) evewece j eee i eee eee ' eee 

i Licences} 4,850 830) 850, 230; 210 
Crown Lands...| 800, 240) 270, +50; 60 
Receipts from! } 

S$ Loans| 7,350) 867; 1,278 | 129 
Miscell. Receipts) 24,000) 13,157) 14,693) 1,222, 4,134 


Total Ord. Rev. [stoe00 539,223) 601, 195 76, 874|109587 























Seir-BaLanc | 
a oe 112,370, 26,500) 28,250) 1,600 5,150 
WOME S88 045%: 3214170 565,723. 629,445, 78,474/114737 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
( ft thousands) — 
Expenditure | “4 | Apel | Apel | | 13 
1944-45 1 li days — 
to | to ended ed 
June | June | June | June 
30, i ° ' 30, ° 
| 1943 | 1944 | 19435 | 1944 
ORDINARY ; | 
EXPENDITUR, | ' } i 
Int. & Man. of! 
Nat. Dent . . .| 420,000) 97,686 103,356 2,084 3,074 
Payments to N.| 
Treland...... 9,000) 1,677 1,660 33% = 332 
OtherCons. Fund | i | 
Services .....| ’ = 653 3%3 297 
ee cecus 5s he 36,000; 100,009: 105,649) 2,741) 3,703 
Supply Services. '5501399 1306872) 1314903, 140578) 195482 
Mes co bane ae 1406881) 1400850143320 299165 


Ser-BaLancinc| i 
P.O. cigs 112,370 26,500 28,250 4,150, 5,150 














A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post OfficesExpenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘Total Services”) instead of 

being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
a ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£248,699 to {2,601,430, the other operations 
for the period (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£87,971,819 to £20,412 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) ° 








MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 








(£000) 
Net ene Net RePayMENTS 
Treasury 70,380 | 5% Conv. Loan 
Nat. Sav. Certs... .. 45,950] 1944........... 2,600 
3% Def. Bonds... 21,964 | “* Other ~— " 
24% Nat. War Bas. External ....... 2,094 
1952-54........ 12,733 | Treasury hs 
3% Savings BNE nc 0ta5s5 68,500 
960-70........ 55,403 
“ Other Del ” 
Internal........ 7 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 92, 
Tax Res. Certs.... 32,849 
391,681 73,194 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
ation : aie 
_ ° Treasury -~ and | mek 
Bills | Advances | sury | Total 
i |= i Float- 
Date ' ts; i 
Bank | 
Teo- | Tap | Public ot by | Debt 
Eo be | 
| j | 
1943 | 
yee oe 3028 -2 244-4 | 41 925-5) 4253-1 
3L 3149-1 (394-5 | 1389-5} 4933-1 
April 6 (1170 -0) Not available 
» 14 {1170 Sake 
» 21 (1180-0) oe 
” . | 1431-0) 5059-7 
May 2 available 


” ” 
374- +9 nat? “5 | §259°3 
” ” 














(£ millions) 
Amount | Average | Per 
Date of | { \Allotted 
en eee | “ment | at 
| Min. 
J a 
1 Pa 
July 2 | 90-0 173-5 | 90-0) 20 0-37) 38 
Mar. 31 90-0 | 180-5 | 90-0| 20 2-20{ 25 
April 6 | 90-0) 211-8 | 90-0 | 20 2-74) 27 
» 14 | 100-0 | 209-1 | 100-0 | 20 2-58/| 30 
» 22 | 120-0 | 216-8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83| 35 
» 28 | 110-0 | 208-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-25| 37 
May 5 | 110-0 | 209-1 | 110-0| 1911-81 | 32 
oe | 110-0 198-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-32) 41 
ne 19 110-0 ' 202 110-0 | 20 0-35| 40 
a | 110-0 | 195-7} 110-0 | 20 0-98| 46 
June 2 | 110-0 / 216-1/ 110-0 / 1911-89 28 
» 9 | 110-0 | 203-4/ 110-0 | 20 0-45) 38 
» 16 | 110-0 | 197-5] 110-0 | 20 0-49! 40 
» 23 | 110-0 | 199-5) 110-0| 1911-93] 35 
» 30 | 110-0 | 203-6 110-0 | 20 om 41 
June 30th a tions at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
wre for on ay, Tuesday, a , Thursday, 
Friday of week were accepted as to abou 
be cent. of the amount a lied for, and applications 
a ices 


in full. ications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Sa a Sha ns at £99 week were 
Soiend onde 3. Tere on as tee 
‘ ‘or wee ul 
the will be asked for es 
the maximum amount of £90 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 








(£ thousands) 
weak | | 3% | 3m | 
NSC | Mice | ‘Sond | Bands 
25 15,559 
Mey 2 30,377 
ee 23,294 
» 23 18,144 
a 12,166 
June 6 12,750 
” . 19,798 
” 27 15,870 
July 7 e235 
Totals 


s 





bas 
ad ae 


ji 


t 44 weeks. 





132,350° hsa.rsy : 627,700§ 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


THE E 































JULY 5, 1944 i 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,109 
In Circln. . . .1134,111,040 | Other Govt. 
ase ~~ Tee 16,130,678 Other Secs. = ‘teen 
Re " / 400 
Silver Coin. . 15,088 
Amt. of 
Issue ....... 1150,000,000 
Geld Coin & eae 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
fine)........ 241,718 
1150,241,718 150,241,718 
Estate, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT Poe a 
soo Capital 14 bs 000 Govt. Secs 280, sb 15) Bxoes 
al a : y . ' ef . . 
ea = % 524,893 | Other Secs. : ; 
Public Depe.* __ 10,098,652 Discounts T 
——| Advances... 3,452,458 3 
Other Deps. : Securities... 15,052,998 
Bankers ..... esr ——-~ 
Other Accts... 57,886,996 18,505,456 Custor 
————— | Notes........ 16,130,678 Excise 
288, 243,01] | Gold & Sil 
Cie dda 1,002,251 T 
"316,220,536 316,220,536 
* Including Ex ver, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


foneed 1944 


| July | June a Jaly 


21 3 5 # $ 
# > 
Issue Dept. _ Off 
Notes ia dzculation iS bcs "949 6 1128 11130 9111341 & 
Notes in banking depart- ei 
Ment ose ; 50-7, 2l- 5 19-4 16:1 & 
Government debt and) { ‘4 
securities*........... Lm: a pre: a9: : 1149-2 § 
Other securities ........ 038 & — 
sb de, EE ee ° ° 9 0 0 0 00 
Gold, valued at s. per 0:2; Q-2) 0-2, 0: 
NO Mle ni hss dite pope 68 -00'168 -00)1G8 -00 168 00 
Deposits ; 
BG Seb cccicost coe 79 9-2) 12-5) 10:1 
eee 161-3, 179-9) 217-7| 230-4 
SOR ies nat peiew sw dee 52-6): 55-2, 55-6) 57:9 
TE ii ete iia 221-8 244-3) 285-8 298-4 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; j 
Government ........... 166-9 222-1) 255-2 2806 
Discounts, ete.......... 4-3; 2-8 1:2 35 
ee ae ae ee 16-8 14-8; 27-0, 15-0 
TE vp ao ok nds one | 188-0, 239-7) 283-4 299°1 
Banking depart. res....... | §1-6; 22-3) » 3 17:1 
% % ‘ %e 
? a 23-2 9-1) 7:0 57 
t debt is ETL BS, 015,100; capital 
as, 1 000. Fid y epee tae from £1, 100 million 


150 million on 
GOLD AND son ae 


th crate pr cance Ubouphoat the week. ‘Bombs 
a per ounce wee 
bullion prices were as follows :— 























Gold Silver 
T A 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas - 
a. 5 a. 
June 29 .......... 73 «6 129 4 
Pie “et OE 73 12 160 6 
Dt Tl Kedsocenus 73 15 132 10 
ae Se waceeuad 73 15 132 4 
eS i late 14 «4 132 1 
SE oe ac aae 4 «7 132 4 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& thousands a 
Week Aggregate (b) 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
} ' j 
| July July | July 
ees bate 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 
Working days:— 6 6 155 
Birmingham... . . | 3,878 | 2,201 | 67,342 | 
Bradford........ | 1,945] 2,358 | 51,861 | 
Bristol.......... 910 653 | 18,451 | 
SMOIRs vakicss 0430 se 6,063 | 
Rin cavesion 1,643 | 1,816! 3 
Leicester. ....... 982 23,558 
FRE 4,873 | 5,818 | 120,158 
M ter...... 15,196 | 4,528 | 327,325 | 89, 
Newcastle ....... 1,51 1,633 | 40,767 
Not a #442 | 12,988 
ced 
on cae'l cn ana Tomment 1007.01 
12 Towns .......| 33,446 | 22,212 | 739,927 | 487,0! 
Dublin*......... | 6,360 | 6,538 | 185,049 194,367 a 
" aaa Q | 
* June 26, 1943, and June 24, 1944 * Au 



























































) 4 
|—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the oe 
Year ending March 31, 1945, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. af 
"7 ee ae SS sce ee lia et te I ras ‘i 4 
15,100 raster from April 1 to June 30, 1944, compared Period from Apri BF 
| . » ’ pril 1 to June 30, 1944, com . 
Xan . | wi the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year. ions with the corresponding oom of the qoute Nee or. if 
7 adh aiad alibi dite cipseehiaiaatidal siti ai cd at ale ta eR a stimate for Bi EE Leila tletclia aac aa ss - 
ae . | " = Year oar ee aah ( i 
(Quarter ending nding 944-45 _ Period ending | Period ending | : 
ian ag “i Increase. Decrease 30 June, 30 Same? Increase Decrease. : 
00,000 . 1944. 1943. 
OrpinaRY REVENUE. £ £ £ £ £ ; p : 
Revenue— i 
SNS Be incnese TAS... --00n00-eeee serene _ 171,115,000 | 154,854,000 16,261,000... _~—_1,300,000,000 f 
41.718 Sur Tax ..----- teen ee eeeeeeeeees 6,756,000 i 8,022,000 | as 1,266,000 80,000,000 
’ Estate, &c., Duties.....--+--+++-+- 7y 302,000 ino 3,488,000 a 00,000, 
Dodie, «.cakexremeel Die reacies vo 908,000 19,000,000 
Natioaal Defence Contribution <<: | _ 6,480,000 5,166,000 1,314,000 , , oa 
Exeess Profits Tax ....... PS 102,865,000 | 86,077,000 16,788,000 | = 500,000,000 { 
82,15) Other InJand Revenue Duties ...... 80,000 = 000 ih 40,000 1,000,000 
sie Total Inland Revenue ......... | 317,568,000 |’ 281,931,000 37,851,000; 2,214,000 2,000,000.000 Brie Ce 
52 998 { oy ET —_———— —_— — ~ a _-—_--_---— 
——— ustoms and Excise— (See precedi s 
05,456 COMORES .-. ves vctesesceseteesdees | 141,757,000 | 129,360,000 , 12,397,000 | 564,900,000 (See preceding columns) 
30,678 Seis... .cich~pieensd <tandeieha- 122,700,000 | 111,000,000 —_ 11,700,000 | 472,900,000 
02,251 Total Customs and Excise ..... | 264,457,000 240,360,000 24,097,000 | ‘1, 037,800,000 - ilinieenahalpsiee eee B = cies 
20,536 otor Vehicle Duties.....-.+++-++++ ae | 2,079,000 | 1,838,000 241,000 27,000,000 ani eae $$$ —-_____ — ‘ 
mmis- ost Office (Net Receipts) .......-...-.- ib at a ae 
s. freless Licences ....- ++ +++ eeeeeeeeees 850,000 | 830,000 | 20,000 4,850,000 
ic veh e cet ee capes s eens 3s 270,000 240,000 } 30,000 800,000 
from Sundry Loans ........... 1,277,832 | 866,907 410,925 | 7,350,000 ; 
SOUND. 6.65 dacin cencs'csss 14/693,188 | 13,157,016 1,536,172 | 24,000,000 
Total Ordinary Revenue . . . . . . 601,195,020 539,222,923 | 64,186,097 | _2,214,000 | 3,101,800,000 re —_———_———_|—__— ~ 
£61,972,097 
Net Increase. 
Jaly 
5 
Se_r-BALANCING REVENUE. 
~ GBPost Office Revenue.......+----0e-+00- 28,250,000 26,500,000 1,750,000 112,370,000 
er Total.....22220eeeeeereeeees | 629,445,020 565,722,923 | 65,936,097 __2,214,000 | 3,214,170,000 eo. =o) 860 wel oes e 
‘ — ee ee ease name ssi mete a _ i 
16:1 £63,722,097 Pi 
1149-2 F Net Increase. He 
0-8 F iid i i itcacniapialoriata pret reilinteine tinieinnlernimantrtocitiaclsni as caleaecincebiihbdeesenintetSi en endings ssennthaamacinitglisiaaatigat tied sshadiieii sient scieiedhilitebuccntpiaarsiit states eal ee 
00 § ie 
¢ 0-2 iy 
ie 90 il.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Year ending ap 
e June 30, 1944, as compared with the preceding Year. a) 
0: bi Gece atin inka a gah i ean rs ener LE Sect eS ee asta alten tant pce aneigal eid 
7:9 ee 
298 -4 ; Estimate for ; Period ending , Period ending Estimate for , Period ending | Period ending at 
RECEIPTS. the Year June 30, June 30, ISSUES. the Year June 30, June 30, a 
= : | 1944-45. | . 1943. 1944-45. 944 1943. | *) 
bs sa i 
15-0 ee a ee ee ee . pioneer pewntencin a 
ot £ f£ £ : é £ f a 
= bh ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. ti 
57 | Interest and Management of National Hi 
capital } y Revenue, as shown in Account I | 3,101,800,000 | 601,195,020 539,222,923 pNP ee ee ae aa ee 420,000,000 103,336,012 | 97,685,698 a 
million i | Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 9,000,000 | 1,660,000 | 1,676,786 ej 
| Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... 7,000,000 652,572 | 646,854 i 
Riickenghsscswed case eens 436,000,000 105,648,584 100,009,338 \ 
as Total. Supply Services (excluding i i 
andard DOM EMGIMCMEE 6. dvs ecseese 5,501,399,000 | 1,314,903,010 1,306,871,510 i 
—_. | 4 Total Ordinary Expenditure ..  5,937,399,000 | 1,420,551,594 | 1,406,880,848 : 
ombay ah) 
yer - ‘ i SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. a 
. eli-Balancing Revenue,. as shown in Post Office Expenditure corresponding to oe 
» Tolas co. hh EE aE 112,370,000 | 28,250,000 26,500,000 IDS awogidccgk sank gal ap eme Ke « 112,370,000 28,250,000 | 26,500,000 a 
4 PURE rio vsh bcs niece diee | 629,445,020 565,722,923 eee Ms 34 xe so oss eees 1,448,801,594 | 1,433,380,848 i 
6 
” ' : Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge- ts 
i “celpts under Section 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Trade Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade = 
4 oi eet ||| REE cs ee 47,156 37,303 Coateintets: Bet, ISIB So a os cn nis ce co wes cle 47,156 | 37,303 ‘a 
GS ney Raised by Creation of Debt— ‘4 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— ‘| 
— — the — Office and Telegraph nanan Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) ida eiadian 4 
Money) Act, 1942 ................ ,000,000 2,600, Sie TN i 6 a oss sn enw ede tale ws 2,000, ,600, Gp 
ve (b) Fer other Issues (Net) ..................... 821,655,279 870,430,682 he 
be 
or Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941* ........ % 
July 
1944 , | 
Pps “Payments, &e.— 
ja pe ¢ Issues panten 4 Sein 4 of the Overseas ‘allan EERE ERE CE, RE TOPE 2,145,027¢ 2,093,077 
47,040 In respect of Issues under Land Settlement r Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936... 875,000 | _—_1,210,000 
46,624 1 (Facilities Acts, 1919 and 1921 ............ 44,218 40,855 
16,949 0 respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Armaments 
15,898 Bt, WOE cos tec pny FREES tas falin 905,000 740,000 Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 ............2..0555 45,220 
21,385 Issues under ye (1) of the Overseas Trade fe on 
y | taramtees Act, 1999. ....... cece cece eee eescses 2 { , 
89,135 ; 273 | 1,439,571,763 j une 30, jJw7wd, ae 
Rtes . Apa oe ey. | 2 haiti ; 1944. | 1965. | 1,454,085,777 | 1,439,568,148 
, j Balances in Exchequer— £ +2 
24,770 Bank of ng ons 2,600,515 2,004,222 | Bank of England eee 2,070,158 | —- 2,047,714 15 
4,038 of baie 492.419 | 871,336 Bank of Ireland ... . 531,272 831,459 i 
487,013 —————— 2,492,934 2,875,558 | 2,601,450 | 2,879,173 ed 
, i | pp renennsnnenee pears eae a t 
194,367 £ 1,456,687,207 | 1,442,447,321 £, 1,456,687,207 | 1,442,447,321 e 
Y + 12 addition to the sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corresponding to amounts paid out of the Vote of Credit to meet expenditure under the Act. af 
Uthority is being sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory Sinking Funds in 1944 by borrowing. hi 
i 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 
U.8. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 





Treasury cash and dep. ... 


2,730, 2,480 2,673) 2,875 x 
| 


i 








BANK OF PORTUGAL 
. Million escudos 


‘ on 
Jan. Dee. | Jan. | Jan. 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
‘ BANK—Million @A'e 


| | 
| May | May 

lamt.d si 
| 1943 1944 | 1944 1944 
| 35-14) 46-79) 46-79 46.75 


ASSETS 


, | 19, ; 26 Gold and English ster..... 








BANK OF CANADA 


(1 5 | 1944 | 1944 1944 Other coin, bullion, ete... 12-05 11-75 1316, 14.15 
| ASSETS call money, DE.. ween. | 45-67! 93-19) 90-41 98.1) 
13 USF-R. Baxxs | July June ; June a 1 Gal...... overs cit |1392 -2'1599-4|1399-41399-7 | Secrts. and’ Treas. bills. . . .|416 “86/2358 -80 240 -70 237 2p 
RESOURCES | 1 15, | 22, Balances abroad ....... 3460 -6 4440 -8/4522-1/4518-4 | Discounts and advances. ../ "21-82, 20-53) 22-01 22.45 
aoe sone oi 20171 18,663) 18,646 19619 Somers | $99 397 0 396 4 396 3 Notes i oa 138 -36)183 -76)184 -51 134 
Sedettee ol Ba Bm, ’ ee See : 0; ‘7 ‘ otes issued...........+- |138 +56) 185 -76)184- ‘51 
re eee nesses") | a eo 19,312 eo — | |". | Deposits, ete. 2... ....2.. 181 “70 174 -66,175 -11'179.95 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 7,202) 15,001) 15,180! 15,080 LiaBILities | dee Bi 
Total loans and secs. .....| 7,220 15,185) 15,362! 15,143 Notes in circulation 5288 8/6909 -816740 ‘1/6703 3 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEAI AND 
Total resources .......... | 29,599: 36,714! 36,958 36,345 De its : Government ia 12384 -5/2280 -8'2657 -0'2583 -0 ® 
LrasiLitirs Pose” Bankers’... -.|4163-3)5257 -7/5257 “1/5327 -5 Million £N.Z.’s 
i Scala | 18,738| 18,716) 18,832 spas tam cane $$$ a aaeneels 
F.R. notes in cirn | 13,822 * ae eal ake Others ...... 428 -7| 335-7| 313-4! 452-3 April l April Apri Apri 
ao a trees eee wns 13908) 288) | Foreign commitments | 236-1) 247-2) 247-0) 246-1 | aos | adie | alta at 
Govt. deposits ous kek coon "455; 154, 334) 7) ———- samipidiglan Leeland Gold and a ros ao 24 -04 30 +78! 32°41 at 
Total es eee eke dhe 14,022) 15,896; 16,092) 15,619 < 38-32 37-44) 37-67! 3. 
Total liabiliti | 9 599 36 7141 36.958, 36,345 Advances to State........ 38-15 
RED +2. 2 oe Fogerty Pepin bet Pac Investments............. 10-29) 11-74, 11-74) 11-74 
a ‘Tasasvay | 70/55 * ag 5 5% o NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT sil LIABILITIES ith i ileal as 
i | | : MOTHS... ec cccvees ‘ " . “00 
RESOURCES i | . | -98| P -5Q) 19.1 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,382) 21,211) 21,201) 21,193 Million £E pemene Tobe: State ..- +) 28 an tad ao 
& bank currency.| 4,082, 4,104 4,107, 4,107 | _ salmaaa wh ene ee tae” °° "30,138 -89/ 140 «197 |39-99 
ae Se ae | j Reserve to sight liabs. . on 33:3 for 8 8% aie 2 39-9 a 
Money in circulation...... 17,420) 22,333) 22,293) 22,421 Mar. ie. - 7% 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


ett tsesesexnse 6-24 6-24) 6-24 6-24 Pgh a | 
: Brit. Govt. secs. ....... | 9-06) 95-36 ot 94 -96 | — et | 
aie — atte oo ; 16 ‘31 561 5.60 mein tat | BOSS | | 8H 1944 
June | June | June | Jue | Bilsrand advances 220002.) “Sgn ete sag 248 | Other... 20-6 | 4-66) 0-25 Ga 
aaa | ie 2, | 42%, | 28 : | | Securities . ... wa+++ (12216 1414 ‘AL, 1412-19. 1431 10 
1 
Re ee | 2-65) 2°65 2-65 2-65 Notes ve nee \ 77 -80/101 -10\102 -101102 -70 | Note circulation...... 749-9 | 916-01; 911-66 911-54 
British Govt. secs......... | 24-13) 24-13, 24-13 24-15 Deposits : Govt.* ...... | 35 50! 50-13 53 -93) 58-06 | Deposits: Dom. Govt. & 0 at bi: 113 = a 
ees ekés sey 1-37) 1-26) 1-17 1-04 Other deps. and accts.....! 68-33, 93-52) 86 “#6, 98-59 | Chartered banks ..... 2°3 3T3- 346 77 65 4 
Notes in circulation....... | 28-30, 28-21 28-17) 28-04 : : 





sechini SI eee * Egyptian, Sudan and Mixed Tribunals. 


bilities Can. 6'o_ 


| eS 





Exchange Control Board against securities. 





(Continued from page 63) 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 23% AND EQUITY YIELDS 
Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 


30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935= 100) with corrected yield 
on the latter and return on Old Consols. 
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FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The 
has this week undergone the sudden revolution that normally 
occurs after the turn of the half year. The clearing banks have 
returned to the market as avid buyers of bills and have readily 
taken up to August maturities. Much of the credit e ded 


over the turn of the month has remained in existence during the 
greater part of this week and has helped to create a super- 
a of — in the short-loan market. The authorities 
gone out of their way to undo their end-of-June o 
market purchases of bills. For the most part the bills purchened 
were of such short currency that they have allowed them to run 


their course. The extent of these official purchases during the 


position in the money market 


matured, still shows an increase of {25,320,000 in Government 
securities. This has been offset to the extent of £9,667,000 by a 
fall in Other securities, and by a rise of £3,244,000 in the circula- 
tion. The net result, however, is to leave bankers’ deposits up 
by £12,625,000 at £230,357,000, a figure which fully explains 
the abundance of credit experienced in the market this week. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





























New York June une une ul uw! ul July’ 
- = = | i 7 July : 
ae: ....:: ame Lemme beh eens bem a | os 
Montreal... .. io 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-125 9025 | 3 | 90-125 
Zuricht ....... 24-50 | 23-75 | 23-75 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 25-50 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-87* | 24-85* | 24-85* | 24-85* | 24-85% | © 24 85° 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-16 | 5:16 | 5°16 | 5°16 | 5316 | g | 5:16 
Lisbon........ 4-09 | 4-09 | 4-09 | 4:09 | 409 | = 4-09 
Barcelona... .. 9°25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 3 9-25 
Stockholm ..:. | 23-86 | 23-86 | 25-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 23-86 
* Official Buying Rate 29-78. } Free Rate. _§ Bid. 

MONEY RATES, The following rates remained unchanged betweed 
June 29th and July 6th:— 

Bank rate, (changed from 3% October 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 da *% I . 3 pon Me : ponte, pian 6 menths, 
la-lt ery Wine: Poth —ldy % ; $a te Tt 2. Dey tod 

ry ° Short Loans, ym . deposi Ta’ . 
at call’ 4% ; ‘at notice, 8%. 


the Bank of England remained 


Rates.—The : 
cnchange! betres jane bate ed Tee oe in brackets are par 


se 


United States. $ (4 4024-03}; mail transfers . Canada. 
868) 4-43-47; Ss 4-43-47}. Sefierind.« Frants (25 -224) 
Krona (18-189) T.T. . 20h Ficcin (12-11) 758-62: 

Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 50 e0-100 40. Panama 
; - Brasil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail traar 


+t Gold and toreign exchange transferred to Foreign 4 


last two days of June is indicated by the latest Bank return : 
which, though it shows the position on July 5, when a con-/ 
siderable amount of recently-purchased: securities must have 
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May 
15, 
1944 
) 46°79 
oa Breweries, &c. 
) 237 29 * ‘oe 
Cor yet rare 1277399 
1106-5] a Ge, ee ee 126,129 
179-93 HN Carlton Main Colliery ...... sete 
o- 160,445 
AND Fea en & Homeby ....-+--+scss0e- 292/485 
45, 
| April . 659,989 
ee 7 ' ssheaeseeites 62,397 
o : 585,315 
Li 32-39 
1 38-15 81,830 





+) 11-74 MMMM Borneo Co... 0-0 - ese seececereseees Pease 
9) 12+] eet 
39°9 H 85,240 
199 Me uropean 90,576 
Severn V Corpora’ . ’ 
ees Investments } 123,980 
Motor, A &c. canis 
ve 52.937 
" ns 
may 
31, 
194 TL. . pis Dubber ........ 0... 1,946 
i n 
1437-70 1,452 
911-54 45,909 
511 45 Toor Rubber .....-0s0c 337 
_. HBtrathmore Rubber........<+<« 1,383 
Foreign © 
“i 880 
118,114 
266, 
mune Dilley & Skinner ..............+0- 42,809 
79,385 
a 93,121 
eet eaantatcc ote. 18,813 
356 
return 
a CON- (aiNowara Eliya Tea................- 64,617 
; have 67,179 
nment 4,947,576 
O bya 890,731 
ircula- 16,015 
sits UP PAMBalito Hosiery Mills... 100,35 
‘plains 471,131 
eel 6 * 1 * *~ dnoganentboonanees 279,481 
24, 
beer etches ces 84,589 
-— ne International Trust. . 
July ndep a lavestment Co... 21,429 
ineteen Twenty-Eight Invest. Trust , 
5 Daited States are Co. of Scotland 65,275 
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os Engineering ......... 
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as WERT Quarter, 1944. 
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1,228,892 
244,829 


oon 13,470 
,081 
207,271 
163,525 
30,000 | 126,332 
eee 22,407 
23,164 
26,138 
7,887 
25,900 
21,821 
15,714 


7,241 


| 1,510,096 


1,446 |) 
131,261 | 
10,030 | 
130,326 


59,172 | 
406,221 | 


555,670 | 
69,819 || 
643,402 || 
116, 695 | 


watt ees | 





"(g) Includes Bonus 2% Free of Tax. 


922,163 
18,591 
13,454 
37,500 
32,500 


87,525 | 


9,000 | 


17,500 | 


4,981 | 
205,219 | 
50, 


15,875 
2 


Ce ee tent 


~ 
sium 
1,500 


105848 | 


427,500 | 


40,000 
236,533 
10,000 


47,250 
125,000 


16,562 
22,375 


18 | 
| ie | 
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PEEL+HE LEE FALE FEL 4EEHHHEH +11 tte tt 


COMPANY RESULTS (June 20, 1944, to June 30, 1944) 


2,584 | 1 
11,897 | 





++ ++ +4+14++ +1 


BESS 


+ 413 
4 


+ 
+ 41,723 
+ 2,616 


67 


Preceding Year 
Total | Net 
Profit Profit 






596,762 
61,145 


552,755 

72,732 

9,547 

10,159 

129,178 

1,370,343 
37 


84,841 
87,608 
116,736 


147,882 
301,320 


57,104 
81,117 
61,696 
14,344 
42,070 


96,039 
87,915 


| 4,936,838 


816,620 


50 | 


j 





15,169 | 


(c)28,986 
82,774 
33,527 
20,478 
51,885 
62,168 
50,674 


35,630 
100,251 
63 


20,753 
552 


104 
116/004 


ane 





| 
| 
| 


4,450 | 





6 os :8 

8,274 
87,072 
12,785 | 


38,599 | 
51,790 | 


478,556 | 
40,725 | 
322,664 | 

9,653 | 


137 
Dr. 1,134 


49,404 | 

39,404 
8,434 
4,987 

12,377 


44,347 | 
16,087 | 


1,278,718 | 
241,457 | 


8,113 
11,259 


168, 935 
121,015 
(c)26,971 


21,885 
26,074 | 
7,340 

24,586 
20,689 | 


16,026 e 


19,701 | 
17,059 
44,233 | 


8 
100 


47/858 


+ Free of Income Tax. 


il 


28} 
10 


Nit 


Nil 
Nil 


2 
Nil 
1 
2 
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1 
i 
40 
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(Continued from page 66.) 

FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The f table summarises the Exchequer returns to 
a (June a} and shows the respective shares of revenue 


and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as 
Tek are dian chins allpetdi tax Figaqeanti end cecaigth 
. (g thousands) 
Total expenditure... 1, a 67 Total tens § revenue ...... 601,195 
3% Def. Det Bonds ds (net) Rate ®, 
Conversion Loan, 1944. 313,198 3% Savi ds, 1960-70 158" 383 
5 ae 2,600 oR’ % Nat. War a eas, 1952-54 224, 003 
Other te aeinaaeh (net) .. 4,049 at. Sav. Certs. (net) cco 97,500 
iscellaneous issues ......... 45 Tax Reserve Certs. (net)... 63, 
Imorease in balances ......... 108 —internal (ne 230 
3%, Terminable Annuity 118,520 
ting debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills .......... 386,702 
Public Dan 5 5505s 300 


. Adv 43, 
Bank of England Adv.... 29,500 
i Dr. 38,500 





1,742,697 1,742,697 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Meatier Sausages.—The present supply position of manu- 
facturing meat makes oes a temporary increase in 
Spa aonae aed acturers. wget igg P ag Negpewn. > ge 

pork sausage pork sausage meat required to 
imcrease the meat content of their products from 37} per cent. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
GAPITAL (PAID UP) - £38,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Granches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 

AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agensics 


Bank off complete Banking provides 
= =. te ee ee TL oe 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates Sa Oe S aaa & application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES 1! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 
Manchester Granch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 










Jhe : 
STOCK EXCHANGE | 


rien or rgd coe | 
THEIR STOCKBROKER | 


3% Savings Bonds 1960/70 
23% National War Bonds 1952/54 


are at present on sale @ 1006. 
There are also 
3% Defence Bonds 





Your Stockbroker will give you advice and full details, 
and put forward your application FREE OF CHARGE. 
A detailed list of Firms acting as Brokers 

may be obtained from: 
S The Soceary. Stock Exchange, London. £.c.2 


a 
: 
: 
: 





DOMINION. OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58 


For the pu of preparin a 
ist smahor abeh, th A. Pe g Pe seen Warrants due 


Sept STRUCK on ~ 
ev of the ist ten 1944, 
be, tranaferred ce ~~ after Thies date the stock wi 


Bank of Montreal, Financial 
of the Dominion Se Canada in Lordon Agnus of the Government 


ee 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. ist Jul an er 


CITY OF WINNIPEG 
FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED STOCK, 
For the Interest Warrants due 
Ist Septem! er, 1944, ‘th he BALANCES will ne BTwO 
evening of of the oe on , 1944. after which date the stose wan vil 


reais the Bank of Montreal, 
47 Threadneedle Street. E.C. 2. EDWARD ele manner 





at Brettenbam 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Cuements Press, ere en * Piece eee’ 


THE ECONOMIST, July 8, 1944 
to 50 per cent., and. the Minisees of Food Bas made an Onde 


two that effect. There be an increase of 14d. 
Ib. in the maximum w leenke and retail ‘prices to cone &° 
The retail price of sausages will therefore }, 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no chang 
in the index during the week ended July sth. lee coma 
index (1935= 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials 


185.5. 
COST OF LIVING INDEX 


Te a iba cea calle Ieee e————__ 











i Fuel and| Other | 
First Day of | Food | Rent citing iene | it At 
Weights: | 7% | 2 lk | 1 + | & 
Sept., 1939 ...... 138 162 208 | 182 19 | is 
1940 ...... | 166 164 295 212 219 187 
1941 ...... 166 164 | 380-385 228 230 199 
pee 160 164 so 240 200 
1943 ...... 166 164 345 244 291 198 
1943....... | 165 164 | 355 | 244 268 198 
May, 1943....... | 165 164 |" 350-55 | 244 286 19 
April, 1944 ....... 168 340-45 252 291 200 
Mey, 1944 Ssieuas 168 1 345 | 252 291 200 
June, 1944....... , 168 164 345 | 253 




































LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


For 
SERVICE 
and 
SECURITY 


and for every class of 
Banking Business 













Head Office : 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 













REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
MANCHESTER, | 
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